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A Glorious Journey Together 


By Diane C. Lowrie, the eldest Guyer girl 



INTRODUCTION 


This is a family of storytellers. 

We are gypsies traveling with words. 

The path before us meanders through a 
lifetime. Within these pages, I follow my 
Grandfather, “Whitey” as he was known to 
us. I’m not sure how he came by this nick 
name or why his sisters and brothers called 
him “Turk”. Perhaps it was easier than his 
full name- Fielding Lewis Guyer. 

An intriguing name to be sure, not 
unlike his mother Adams Zora Lewis Guyer, 
or Addy as she was known. She and William 
Henry grew the Guyer Family tree with it’s 
many bountiful branches as can be seen as 
follows. 

Born on the cusp of a new century in 
1902, my grandfather was thrust in the 
middle of this large family. 

He was a roughneck, a rig builder, 
welder, truck driver, farmer, and an explorer 
of the earth’s dry and barren places. 

He tramped his way through the small 
narrow seams that stitch the Grand Canyon 
together. 

His sense of adventure was passed on to his 
grandchildren. Most of us recall camping, 
hiking, and listening to grandpa’s stories. 

He delighted in sharing his thirst for 
knowledge, turning a colorful phrase, and 
showing us kids the meaning of ingenuity. 

As I wandered through family 
memorabilia, I unearthed tales untold, 
handwritten notes, and pictures that show 



another side of grandpa, waiting to be 
shared. I would have never discovered such 
treasures had it not been for the passing of 
his wife Janet, my fathers mother. 

She lovingly preserved family albums 
and scrapbooks along with 24 tape 
recordings of my grandfather’s recollections. 
As I transcribe the tapes to type, I do my best 
to write as my grandfather spoke. His slow, 
wise voice has a path of its own. As I listen, I 
learn and remember that I am just a vessel 
through which his story is told. 




Chapter 1 


I find in listening to the recordings of 
grandpa Whitey that he forged his own 
rough-hewn path. He begins, leading us 
onward, in the first tape: 

I came on down across the Little 
Colorado to see the Grand Canyon. Now , 
Green River is where the Canyon starts. You 
gotta cross a narrow bridge way, and I 
wanted to get to the bottom where the 
ranch was. 

Now, nobody had seen much of that 
wild country, and there was no better way 
to see it in all its glory than on my bike! 
Still, I knew I'd have to cross into Navajo 
country. I knew I could knock around Lake 
Mead or head to the Canyon Rim. South of 
the Canyon is completely unspoiled. There 
are a few horse trails, of course, but those 
would be pretty rough for my bike. I was 
wantin' to get into Cataract Canyon, but I 
knew I probably shouldn't, seenin’ as those 
parts were governed by Havasupai Indians. 
They'd soon as stop y a, and if they don't like 
your looks, they'll makeya turn around and 
go back where you came from. 

Well, anyways, I got lost exploring and 
found myself somewhere in the inner 
canyon. I can't tell you where exactly, but I 
met up with one of the Natives stationed 
to keep people from coming into the 
village down there. 



I believe it might had been over by 
Peach Springs. But I can't recall exactly. 

Well, he asks what my business is, and I 
just let him know I wanted to find me a 
place where I could sit and have my coffee 
and a peanut-butter-and-jelly sandwich. 

He says to me: "Well, this is our home. I 
appreciate you wantin' to see our village. 
But so many people come up in here 
wantin' everybody to pose for pictures. 
They just walk right into our houses 
without any respect or manners at all. If 
you want to go up there, it's alright. But 
don't take any pictures unless you have 
permission.'' 

I thanked the man, and it all made 
sense to me at the time. I found a kind of 
rim where I could sit a spell. There were 
oak trees and maple trees and the sun was 
filtering through the parapet. I sat up there 
thinking I didn't come here to invade their 
privacy. I didn't come here as a tourist to 
take pictures. Perhaps I rather considered 
it disrespectful. Rude, if you asked me. So, I 
took my bike, packed up, and headed back 
where I started out from. Wouldn't you 
know it but that same man was still there 
at his station! I stopped and chatted with 
him a while, thinking of how I might come 
up this a way during huntin' season. 

I wanted to know how much the fee 
was, and if there was an additional fee for 
the catch. I guess I must have made a 
favorable impression upon him. Because 
then he says, "Ifyou do come back, we'll get 



you in for a hunt. Who knows, you might be 
lucky in providence." 

I've been back there a time or two since. 
I'd like to take some various and sundry 
kids up this way one day. 



Peach Springs Trading Post 


I got to thinking it might be a good idea to 
prowl around the Canyon a little while longer. 

It was getting near on to darkness and besides 
it was starting to get a bit drizzly. I headed 
down south and found me a ledge to sleep 
under. I had stowed my bike where I could get 
to it. The road was just too damn narrow to 
take it through. 

I just got myself situated when it started in 
raining. Well, that didn't concern me much as I had 
a little fire goin’ and, if I had to, I could wait it out 
two or three days. 

Let me tell you, I got worried when the 
water started creeping in, filling my boots and 
extinguishing my fire. I was stuck there not 
knowing if my bike was washed away or what. 
There was nothin’ I could do but wait out the 







rain. Well, that was goin’ to turn out to be a 
while. I finally did get myself out of the mud and 



squashed up to where I had my bike stashed. 

Safe and sound, a bit dirty mind you, 
but she started up A OK. I was pretty 
happy to be on the road again, let me tell 


Grandpa’s “Bike" 

Hearing my grandfather describe his 
“bike” trip into the Grand Canyon made me 
curious to find out what kind of bike he rode 
back in 1926.1 soon discovered the “bike” 
was actually an early model motorcycle. 

I also found out he was president of the 
Pasadena Motorcycle Club of America. Where 
else did he travel on his bike? I’m not sure, 
but I did find a souvenir token of “the Gypsy 
tours.” Was this his prize? I never did 
uncover any evidence that this might be so, 
but it did lead me to find out more about the 
infamous “Gypsy tours.” 



From what I can gather, motorcycle 
enthusiasts from all over the country would 
gather together, choose a destination, and 
lead a merry chase throughout the 
countryside, spending days on the road, 
camping overnight, some with sidecars 
attached for their wives or girlfriends. 



Bike and "washtub" ready to go. 


As far as I can tell, grandpa rode alone. His 
life was “rough, tough, and rami’ to go.” And 
from what I learn next, life was not always 
easy. 


Chapter 2 


Grandpa relates: 

Too many people, way too many 
people, still remember the early 1930s. 

There was a worldwide depression and 
very few people under 50 years of age can 
conceive of the hardships imposed upon 
us. Thousands upon thousands of people 
literally lived from hand to mouth. To get 
on a payroll and have state employment 
was unbelievable. You took what work you 
could get at whatever the employer was 
willing to give. All over the country of the 
United States, and the world as well, there 
were so many people out of work there 
was no such thing as bargaining for wages 
or what a man could be paid for 
contractual work. Even so,you often had 
to take your chances and hope to win out 
a job along with hundreds of others. 

I had no family, no small children, and 
no wife to hold me in one place and I, too, 
joined the hundreds and thousands 
throughout the United States looking for 
work. 

I was an oilfield employee, and when 
the industry ground to a halt in 1930,1 
took a bedroll, coffeepot, and skillet and 
went hunting. Many like I was did not 
have the responsibility of a family, and if 
we were working in Oklahoma and the 
work shut down, we'd go to Kansas or 



Texas, or even New Mexico. We drifted like 
leaves. 

When we had a little inkling of work 
here or there, maybe 500 miles, even 1500 
miles away, we would go. We had to eat. 
Some managed for food one way or 
another. I myself adopted a policy of 
making it to the back door of the bakery 
when the crew arrived, which was 
somewhere between midnight and dawn. I 
would see what I could get from 
yesterday's baking. I could manage on a 
couple loaves of bread and maybe a 
generous snack of sweet rolls for five 
cents. 

Then there was fuel for the 
automobile. Almost everybody carried a 
twenty-five-gallon barrel or drum, and 
being familiar with the oilfield signs 
along the highway would tell you where 
the gas lines were. We would follow those 
lines until we found a "drip." 

Now, a drip is a built-in device. It 
condenses out of natural gas into a form 
of gasoline, which everyone referred to as 
“drip gas." It was a highly volatile fuel, 
which could ruin an engine if you used it 
straight. So, we usually managed what 
was known as red engine oil. Lubricant oil, 
a cheap lubricant meant for slow-moving 
engines. You would mix a couple of quarts 
of the lubricating oil to each drum of drip 
gasoline. It cut down the knock and cause 
of valve and piston burning, which you 
would get out of the raw drip gas. 



To get work, you had to be 
presentable. You could manage every two 
or three days in the summertime if you 
would find a creek or a river where you 
could wash what few clothes you had and 
wash yourself Almost all of this 
wandering army of job hunters made a 
great effort to keep clean. It was so 
evident from watching others that if you 
were looking for a job, even if it was 
nothing but pick-and-shovel work and the 
foreman kept away from you, wrinkling 
his nose because you were sweaty and 
dirty. That was evidence that you were not 
likely to find a job. People who got jobs 
were expected to be a little cleaner and a 
little neater. 

In those days, you did not confine 
yourself to oilfields alone in seeking 
employment. Anything that looked like it 
might be a job you investigated. 

Anywhere from farms, small shops, to 
big manufacturing complexes and there 
was a chance to work. 

I wound up in Las Vegas, by way of Los 
Angeles, in late 1930.1 had first gone to 
Los Angeles because I had family living 
there. My older brother Lindley was one 
who was in the same circumstances as I. 
We were doing anything to earn a little 
money to put in the family kitty to help the 
cause along. We heard of a project near 
Las Vegas, Nevada, along the Colorado 
River. 



They'd been working on it for a 
number of years, going up at Boulder 
Canyon. The project involved using water 
to generate electricity. It had finally got 
off the drawing board and work was due 
to start. Nobody seemed to know exactly 
when work would begin, but my brother 
and I decided to go out and look it over. 

So, we put another bedroll and stew pot in 
the car and went to Las Vegas. It was cold 
and wet, and part of the wet was slushy 
wet snow. We had nothing for shelter 
except inside the automobile, which was a 
coupe with a rumble seat. It wasn't the 
most comfortable place to spend the night, 
and we did spend a couple nights sitting 
out the rain and snow. 

Other nights, we stayed outside on the 
ground. We didn't have any money for a 
tent. We didn't have any money for what 
they called a "poll tax" either. One of the 
things we found out was that when you 
crossed into Nevada county line,you had 
to pay the "poll tax." I don't remember 
exactly where we got that money, but I 
think we must have borrowed it from 
family living someplace along the coast. 

Now, while getting our "poll tax" 
funds, we were going across the Nevada 
state line somewhere between midnight 
and daylight. There was a desert 
jackrabbit that bounded out into the road 
and the car hit him. First thing that 
crossed my mind was meat in the pot. I 
jumped out on the driver's side and my 



brother jumped out of the other side, and 
we headed toward the front of the 
automobile. We listened real close. We 
heard a thumping noise. We went over 
there and caught a glimpse, so we started 
chasing him. He was quite active, even 
though he did have a broken leg. We 
literally ran that jack rabbit down. It was 
one of the blackest of black nights I have 
ever known. Through all sorts of thorny, 
stickery desert vegetation, rocks, 
ditches—you name it. 

We kept after that old grandfather 
jack rabbit until we caught him. 

We cleaned and dressed him in what I call 
"hog dressing." We disemboweled him, 
beheaded him, took his feet off, and rolled 
him in a piece of canvas and took him to 
Las Vegas with us. 

I pause and cannot fathom such deprivation 
and hunger. To illustrate just how bleak 
things must have been, grandpa continues 
his story. 

We made camp out in the desert 
between Las Vegas and Henderson. This 
camp was nothing in the world except for 
mosquito bush. We rolled off the road and 
leveled the dirt enough to spread our 
bedrolls. We had a couple gallon jugs, 
maybe three for water and the rest. Well, 
that was our home. We made do while 
waiting for work to start. 



We got jobs digging power-line 
postholes, digging dead manholes, grading 
and leveling dirt. We made the ground 
level so they could put in a substation for 
the proposed dam. 

I didn’t know it, the dam but my grandfather 
was referring to came to be the Hoover Dam, 
which I discovered much later. He says that 
he and “thousands of idle men” went to work 
putting in highways and railway lines. 


Employers took advantage of the fact 
that hundreds and thousands were willing 
to work three shifts if they could. Work 
was proceeding around the clock. 

A crew would be working on the job, a 
crew would be coming to the job, and a 
crew would be leaving the job site, all at 
once. You'd take any position, any pay for 
the privilege of working, and most 
certainly the wages paid accurately 
represented the fact that men had gotten 
to the point where they would willingly 
suffer almost any indignity including low, 
low wages in order to be on the payroll at 
all. 

Well, one day I got more than I could 
take from a foreman who was taking 
advantage of the circumstances to those of 
us who were on the bottom rung of the 
ladder. This foreman was riding me off the 
job. I knew it and wasn't sure why, until I 
thought later perhaps he might have been 
directed from above to do that. 



After all, there were plenty of other 
men who he had dismissed from the job. 

Now,you have to remember, back then 
we thought Herbert Hoover was a dirty 
word, and he took a lot of blame for the 
depression and lack of opportunity. I 
myself did not think he was guilty of so 
many things and said so. The contractor 
stood on the opposite side of the fence and 
this, 

I believe lost me my job. That put me 
very close to what I call a murderous 
mood. When I tried to take it out 
physically with the foreman, he wouldn't 
stand up and be counted. He just told me I 
could sit and cool off in the office. 

From here, I could see he was filling 
out a dismissal slip. 

Now, from the window of that 
office, I saw that there was some dynamite 
just sitting there on the job site. The 
dynamite was being used for purposes of 
the railway grade. So, while he was 
writing out that little slip, I loaded four 
boxes of dynamite into my car. I made 
certain he could see me putting that 
dynamite in the car from that little 
window. At the time, I didn't have much of 
an idea what I was going to do with that 
dynamite. 

I had no fuse or blasting caps. It was 
highly possible I couldn't set off that 
dynamite if I tried. 



I never found out exactly what he did with all 
that dynamite, either. At one point, my 
grandfather relates that he had to sell that 
car. Was the dynamite still in the car as the 
new owner drove off? I can just imagine. 

I’m beginning to understand that grandpa 
had an “adventuresome” nature. He shares 
that during “the family breakup,” when he 
rode the rails with his father, William Henry 
Guyer. I don’t know what other work they 
had, but grandpa proclaims he was an “oil 
derrick man. ”He describes standing on a 
platform “eighty feet in the air”: 

My job was to pull out the pipe and 
run it back in the hole, drilling down to a 
lower bit pipe, which when you got to the 
bottom of the oil well it would pump fluid 
through that pipe and deliver it to the 
surface. Now, I was lifting that pipe one 
day, and it was pure carelessness on my 
part. I fell out into an opening with 
nothing but air, and the heavy timber 
down in the jury rig. I had been witness to 
any number of occasions on which the 
derrick man fell out—and it was always 
the end of the road. But as I fell, there was 
a stand of pipe still hanging from the 
hoist. I fell on my arms and my legs 
wrapped around that stand of drill pipe, 
and I just used it to slip on down to the 
floor of the platform. 



The way he describes his near-death fall is so 
nonchalant I find myself wondering how he 
survived working the oil rigs at all. I guess he 
just thought as he states: 

The carelessness on my part was I 
couldn't reach the elevator latch of the 
hoisting equipment with my safety belt on. 

So, I took it off and went up the side of the 
derrick. All I needed to do was to reach on 
over the latch and come back down to the 
derrick platform again. But there was a 
little slip of my foot or something that 
threw me off balance. What I should have 
sent for a little piece of rope or something 
and secured myself to the side of the 
derrick. 

But I had done the same thing on 
numerous occasions; I didn't think it was 
necessary to take those precautions. I was 
just fortunate to fall as I did. 

What is even more incredulous is the fact he 
“talked about it briefly with the foreman and 
went back out on the job.” In those days, 
there wasn’t any such thing as worker’s 
compensation, or OSHA. Nobody was looking 
after Grandpa but himself. That much is 
evident as he continues to search for more 
work in the oil fields. 

Resourceful as always, he finds out by 
reading the Oil and Gas Journal at the local 
library there may be a wildcat well up near 
Denver. 



He comments that he made up his mind 
that 14 miles "wasn't too great a distance to 
walk, " and he took up his "best travelin' bag" 
with him. 

Inside that bag I put my Sunday best, 
clean soap to wash up, a small hand 
mirror, and a piece of stainless for 
shaving. I thought it was important to 
appear respectable. 

I have never been much of a clothes 
horse and didn't usually get all dressed up 
on Sundays. We didn't belong to any 
church; we only read the bible at home 
with my mother. There was always a 
question in my mind why there was any 
difference between religions. I was curious 
about different creeds, so sometimes I'd 
just drop in on some church. Most didn't 
seem to question the sincerity of any 
membership. 

The majority of preachers, parsons, 
and what have you that talked with their 
teeth out and nothing else. 

Grandpa reports that he made his way into a 
little town, Orchard, Colorado. 

Back then, he says, 

"It was just a little beet town—open country 
everywhere for raising sugar beets. It had a school, 
post office, and a grocery store. Well, I guess there 
was a hardware store where you could buy 
bandages, aprons, salt, aspirin, and maybe a shovel." 



He explains that he became acquainted with 
some of the folks living there. One person he 
mentions by name is Joe Mittendorf. 
Apparently, he was “just kickin’ about with 
Joe, playing penny-ante poker. 

If you wanted to become friends with any of 
the contractors who were doing work you 
had to be part of this ‘gab fest.”’ 

Boy that sounds familiar. That’s what 
today we’d call “networking.” Grandpa finds 
out that one contractor “Smith”—had a 
contract to build three derricks out at a 
“discovery well.” He comments that there is a 
promoter to the project named Albert 
Grandbouche. I find out this detail is very 
important later on. 

Grandpa continues: 

First thing in the morning after a plate 
ofhotcakes, I hunted down Smith and told 
him I'd like to join his crew of builders to 
work in the derricks. He asked me if I'd 
done any of this kind of work before, and I 
told him I'd worked to build 'em and tear 
'em down. I told him, I can do any sort of 
job, given enough time. "Well," replies 
Smith, "How good are you at mixing 
concrete?" I said I could do that, too. 

I'd rather eat meals regularly as to try to find 
my "special choice" of a job. 

I think it likely, however, that somewhere 
back in my ancestry, my ancestors in 
Ireland learned how to walk upright by 
clasping the handles of a wheelbarrow! 

Maybe so. Anyhow they didn't pass any 
such notions to me! 



Well, guess what? Grandpa did end up 
working for Smith, pouring concrete 
foundations for oil derricks. Grandfather was 
very specific in describing the way an oil 
derrick had to be built back then. I doubt I 
understand exactly, which is why I am so 
very grateful I discovered so many pictures 
of those oil rigs being built. 



Platforms on the rig 

To accompany these pictures, grandpa 


says: 













Derricks are built from the ground up. 
Section by section so that the builder 
doesn't have to go looking for parts or 
come down from the derrick to get the 
next piece. You see, on top of the "gin pole" 
is a line and pulley which doubles back to 
the ground. This hoists the steel into the 
derrick. 

First the floor pieces stand up legs on each 
corner. Thenyou would put interlacing steel in. Itwas 
not a very complicated job, but there were certain 
rules you had to follow in putting the nuts and bolts 
in line. 

He comments that the crew never made any 
remarks but put him in a separate corner of 
the derrick to work all by himself. He says: 

They kept a pretty careful eye on me. 

I was sitting there eating lunch and 
the foreman says" You've done this kind of 
work before. When Smitty picked us up for 
work this morning he said we might have 
a weevil cornin' out, so keep your eyes 
open."Now in the oilfields, a weevil is a 
greenhorn. He's never done any of the 
work before. And as most of the work in 
the oilfields is hazardous, everybody is 
gun-shy of the weevil. They can get hurt or 
hurt other people. 

I know I’d want a well-seasoned worker 
beside me if I were to be “building up the 
pole” as grandpa describes putting up the 
scaffolding for the oil rig. 



Forty feet by five-six section, and then 
another, and another, until you got to the 
top of derrick some 125 feet up. 

Now, there was a chain held to 
stabilize the scaffold, which went to the 
far end of the derrick. There would be no 
steel there surrounding you—only wide- 
open spaces. The legs went up first, some 
seven feet at a time. Then the next, 
fourteen feet, and so on. There would be a 
man there to pick up the leg on the far 
corner and put the steel pieces on top. 

Now, there were cups which held those 
legs and another man would use a spud 
wrench to fasten the bottom legs. 
Everybody knew what to do and how to 
pass the next piece up the line and where 
everybody else is, so it goes quite 
smoothly. There are the grids, which go 
straight across. Each man can carry these 
on his shoulder and slide 'em down, corner 
by corner. They'll get bolted down, using 
the right hand to start the bolt and the left 
to start the nut. We wouldn't tighten these 
too much just yet. They'd be pretty "loose 
goosey." We get to the top, the crown of 
the derrick, and then start "walkin' the 
planks." It takes a considerable amount of 
caution being up some 165 feet in the air 
with nothing around you to hold onto. 
You'd just get used to it, balancing on 
four-by-ten-inch boards. You don't really 
have the sense of doin' anything risky. You 



just do it naturally, like scratching'your 
head. 



Height comparison- 



Rigs in “the field”. 


Maybe grandpa got used to it, but just 
looking at these pictures makes me dizzy! 
Now, I am not sure how long grandpa did this 
work, but he shares that he knew pretty soon 
there would not be any more “rig building 
work. ” 










Even when he went to the drilling 
contractor, there " wasn't any way he could get 
in." Left with few options, grandpa states he 
just “had to find a way to make it through the 
winter.” 


I met up with a man who had worked 
the wells up in Fort Collins. He had rigged 
up an eight-by-ten tent with a fly over it to 
keep the snow out. Now, he was bein' laid 
off and Continental Oil was letting go of 
all their crew except the roustabouts. 

So, I approached him to purchase his 
tent and living quarters. He had 
permission to build on the back-lot attic of 
a residence in Orchard. Well, it was alright 
by him if it was alright with the people 
who had given him permission to build the 
tent on their property. I just said I would 
endeavor not to be a nuisance. I just 
wanted a place to come inside when it 
snowed. 

I had heard that it might snow some there 
in Colorado. 

Well, anyways, I got permission, and 
he let me have a little three-quarter bed 
he had in there, a little cast-iron heater 
and sheet iron, which could be used to set 
on it for baking. I then went to the 
hardware store to buy a single shot .22 
rifle and long .22 ammunitions as there 
were plenty of rabbits and pheasant in 
that part of the country. There were also 
plenty of potholes in the Rocky Mountain 



streamswhere there would be fish and 
waterfowl. So, I figured I was pretty much 
set on meat. 

I then managed to strike a deal with a 
man who had an automobile. He'd gather 
and haul wood, if I would cut and split it. 

The only thing I needed was bedding to 
sleep on. Now, I went over to one of the 
drilling rigs. I knew there was a big piece 
of rope laying around that they used 
called a "catline.'' This is a big heavy piece 
of rope, maybe 50 or 60 feet with some left 
over. Each of these is shipped to the 
wildcat wells, and is sewn into a gunny 
sack-like material. I took one of those and 
doubled the end, and sewed it together to 
make it into a blanket for my bed. 

I can’t imagine a blanket made from a gunny 
sack would be at all warm or comfortable. If 
it’s all you’ve got, then, as grandpa says, 
“You gotta make do.” He goes on to describe 
making a mattress of sorts to sleep on. 

Now, I knew there were three other 
sets of those sacks laying around. They 
were pretty dirty, just being thrown on the 
ground, but I took 'em anyways. I sewed 
those together to make a sort of sack. 

Now, in that part of the country, they 
grow a lot of corn, mostly to feed animals. 

I met up with a man who ran the grain 
elevator. 

I asked him if I could have some of the 
corn husks left over from shuckin' the 



corn. '‘Sure," he says, "but what are you 
gonna do with 'em?" "Well," I said, “I’m 
gonna make me a mattress with 'em." He 
asks me then if there is something special 
about a mattress made outta corn husks? I 
told him, "Well, it's sure a lot better than 
no mattress at all!" 

I hear in my grandfather’s voice, a dry sense 
of humor—irony at this situation. He goes on 
to describe how he makes friends with the 
grain-elevator operator, his wife and other 
folks he comes to know. He describes that: 

In those times, nobody had anything in the 
way of money to pay for things. We all had a little 
system of trade. I'd help with unloading the corn, 
and he'd let me have some "broken beans," Those 
were beans going up the elevator shaft to be put 
into bags. Some of'em fell off and broke. Those 
couldn't be shipped or sold. I put these in some bags 
and shared 'em with some of the other oilfield roans 
around town. Perhaps it sounds like times were a 
little harsh. It was a hand-to-mouth existence. I can't 
actually think of a way to describe it to my kids or 
grandkids. I can tell them about it, but they can't 
conceive what actually went on. There wasn't any 
comfort or rockin' chair. There wasn't anything that 
guaranteed you were going to keep on living. 

In this comment, I find myself in agreement. 
There is no way I could possibly envision an 
existence so bleak as to hear how he "stitched 
up the sides of those gunnysacks and found some 
house paper." This was used for weather proofing. 
This I stitched in to keep warm." 



I hear again a long pause in his ancient, wise 
voice. He goes on to say: 

I did a great deal of trading. I helped 
do a lot of things for a lot of people. 

If anybody needed help, I was willing 
to help. Hauling beets, digging ditches 
with a team and wagon. I always tried to 
do something that was of some value to 
the individual. And, I never got any 
complaints that anybody got the short end 
of the deal. 

I can't rightly remember all the 
different jobs I did. I do remember doing 
some work for the lady of the house where 
I was living. She let me have an old mill, 
which I then used to grind corn into 
cornmeal. That was the corn that fell off 
the shelves and couldn't be meat for the 
pot. 






Grandpa with his £2’ Rifle 


Chapter 3 


“Meat for the pot.” I believe that 
describes the ways in which my grandfather 
had many skills and resources that perhaps 
others did not. He states, for example, that 
there were some "oilfield tramps" that made "no 
provisions." Grandpa went out with a little .22 
rifle he had purchased and hunted enough 
duck, pheasants, and rabbits to keep him 
through the winter. 

Now, this California girl has no idea 
about weather "cold enough to hang meat in the 
cottonwood trees by a wire. It would keep for a few 
days or more. There was a great deal more meat 
than I had a need for and I let it be known any those 
who needed meat for the pot were welcome." 

“Meat for the pot” wasn’t the only 
staple available for those cold Colorado 
winter nights. Grandfather comments wryly that 
"There was nothing much more to do than makin’a 
quality of home brew to set in somebody's ice house. 
Everybody seemed to indulge in a little home brew 
now and then. It was legal to make it, legal to keep 
it, as long as you didn't sell it." 

Well, that much hasn’t changed. An 
avid home brewer myself, I can relate the 
delights of fresh-brewed ale. He also 
comments: 

There were also a few local 
bootleggers who sold whiskey and brandy. 

One of'em I heard was havin' some 
trouble with his copper work. Now, he 
didn't know how to weld, and I did. I offer 
to help him out and he says he'd have to 



"i think on it." I guess he was thinkin' on the 
fact that some folks that year in another 
part of the county had been arrested for 
moonshining. 

Now; I had sipped a bit of moonshine 
now and then. So, the next time he was in 
town. I asked him if he had gotten his 
copper repaired. He said, no, he hadn't. 
''Well," I says, "I have a jug of your product 
up at my house that I bought from one of 
your distributors. Well, they let me know 
of your trouble. So, if your concern is that 
I'll go tell somebody, I can assure that I 
won't. It's none of my business, and if 
that's how you're making' ends meet, it's 
none of their concern either! So, he took 
me to his little distillery, which was a 
clean and tidy operation. I had no trouble 
doing the repairs, and pretty soon he was 
back in business. 

After a period of time, I was goin’ 
through my woodpile, gettin' wood for the 
fire when I discovered a bottle of whisky. I 
went out to thank the man and asked him 
''How much do I owe you?" He says, "For 
what? That little shot was just a little 
something for what you done for me." 

My response was "Well, thank you!" 

I had enough liquor and more. I saved 
about three bottles to take with me to give 
to my folks for Christmas! 


Here I understand things were starting to 
look a bit better during those hard times. 
Grandpa reports that he managed to help out 



with butchering beef. As a matter of fact, he 
reports that he ate so much red meat, he got 
to where he "thought rabbit as an inferior food." 
But he got over that, saying,"/ ate so much 
rabbit during '31, '32, '33, if I heard a hound bayin' 
I'd run and hide." Thankfully, grandpa didn’t 
have to eat rabbit all the time, I guess. He 
apparently “helped a man butcher a hog," saying, 
"I got fresh pork from that. Now, where I come from, 
you'd take the back bone and have fresh-boiled pork 
back." He adds: 

"Later on, that Spring, I head out to 
the fields where there was a new crop of 
potatoes. I asked if I could glean the field. 
Permission was gladly given, and I had 
three sacks of new white potatoes. I knew I 
was scroungin', but If I couldn't use 'em 
all, I knew there would always be 
somebody who could". 

He comments that he’d often hunt for 
two or three days a week, giving the meat to 
'families, 'cause a good many of'em had little 
children who weregoin' to be hungry otherwise." 
This sentiment leads me to the conclusion 
that my grandfather had a generous heart. I 
don’t recall him ever being mean or miserly, 
now that I think of it. It’s a quality I hope I 
carry on as I grow older and hopefully wiser. 
Grandfather relates next that he did accept 
cash for helping a rancher bale hay. He says 
he baled hay "for three days straight. It was the 
first time I'd had a cash job since the oilfields went 
down." 



I hear a pause in my grandfather’s 
voice as he realizes "somethin' happened to me 
that summer of'32. Somethin' I thought would never 
happen to me.” 

Somehow, Grandpa meets up again with 
the man he describes as "this Grandbouche 
feller": 


He was the contractor I spoke about 
earlier. He had some ranch work herding 
sheep. He was out there with his with his 
boy. I guessed the boy was about twelve 
years old. I asked after his mother since I 
hadn't seen any women folk around. The 
boy told me that his ma and pa had 
separated. His mother had gone with his 
sister up to Cleveland, Ohio, for a spell. She 
might be comin ’ back soon, he says. I ask 
about his sister. You see, I have a habit of 
gettin' my nose into other people's 
business—maybe that's why it's so 
crooked! 

He tells me that she's going to school 
there in Ohio and that she's about 
fourteen. 

Well, I hadn't given that matter another 
thought, as I had work to do. This man, 
Grandbouche, wanted a well dug out in 
the pasture for the livestock. He already 
had a nice supply of fresh well water for 
the house, but livestock need a supply of 
water they can get to while they're 
grazing. Otherwise, they won't get as fit 
and fat as you want 'em to be for 
slaughter. 



I started in to dig that well with 
another man I knew by the name of Hank 
Ernst. He had brought the truck, which 
we'd need for taking out all that 
limestone. 

You see, you're gonna find some 
amount of rock before you hit water. Well, 
anyhoo, we dug for about three days, and 
I'd guess about thirty feet down. We had 
to use a pick ax and a windlass to get a 
nice, even hole for that well." 

Grandpa relates that, eventually, he and 
Hank had to go get some dynamite for that 
“so and so hole!” 

I'm down there setting the dynamite 
and I tells Hank, "You better get the hell 
out of the way; I'm getting' ready to light 
the fuse." 

"I sure will,"says Hank. "But watchyer 
language wouldya! There's a lady 
present." So, I sent fire to the rope, and it 
seemed like an awfully long time getting 
out that thirty-five-foot hole. But, I made it 
out in plenty of time. 

As I step out, the truck was parked 
over by Mr. Grandbouche. There was a girl 
standing there with him. I suggested that 
everybody get on the other side of the 
truck 'cause there was bound to be some 
rock cornin' out. They all went out to the 
other side, 'cept the girl kept pokin' her 
nose over the edge of the truck, looking at 
the hole, when BOOM! 



Rocks went /lyin' and one 'em came 
close to where she was standin'. So, I 
pushed her off to one side. Thank 
goodness, all the rocks hit was the hood of 
the truck. Well, that pretty much decided 
us to let the hole clear out and call it a 
day. Conversation ensued, and I 
discovered the girl and her mother had 
come into town by way of a 1927 Model T 
sedan. I came to the conclusion that this 
must be the young man's sister, and I 
didn't even know her name yet! 

We rode in the back seat and her 
father drove. On the way to the house, we 
picked up some young rabbits, which 
make pretty nice eating. So, as I caught 
six, eight rabbits, I was invited to supper. I 
was always on the lookout to eat 
somebody else's cookin'. Aside from that, 
there was that pretty little girl. 

I cleaned the rabbits, discovered the 
girl's name was Janet and met her mother 
Lillian. We told her she had an extra 
customer for super. Well, she was 
agreeable. And, well that's what happened 
to me in 1932.1 guess you might say I was 
smitten. 

My grandfather has a little laugh in his voice. 
He sounds so incredulous, and as he says he 
thought he would never even consider 
matrimony, as times were hard, and he 
wanted to avoid forming a relationship, as his 
mother and father had broken up "right in the 
middle of it." He comments, 7 didn't give it any 



thought as she [Janet] was only fourteen. I must 
have had my eyes closed all these years as I did not 
know they packaged them that a way at fourteen 
years old. " 



My Grandmother Janet with her father 


His story continues as he describes 
continuing to work on the well for the 
Grandbouche family. 

"There was still nothin' but clay. The water 
couldn't come up from the ground at all; the rock 
was impassable.”! gather that a windmill or 
perhaps some kind of windlass was put to 
work, and Grandpa relates that “as far as I 
know; that well is still pumping water!" 

And, Grandpa says with some amusement, 
”Ya know somethin', forty-five years later, that 
pretty little gal is still around, too!" 





Chapter 4 


Times were “still rough and tough” 
according to grandpa Whitey. He says: 

"There was little work and what did 
come up was short in duration. I helped 
out on some rigs, drove trucks for the 
Tankee man to set up oil refineries. I came 
across country down to the "skinning" 
plant in Kansas. I was there when they 
first fired up the oil refinery. That's when I 
became the proud owner of a 1928 
Chevrolet Coupe. I put the first batch of 
gasoline that came off the refinery into 
that 1928 Chevrolet!" 

New gas in an almost-new car! Unheard of in 
today’s world of mass consumption. I imagine 
that having transportation was an important 
factor in the next step in my grandparent’s 
courtship. He states that he kept up 
correspondence with "that little gal" and had 
thought "a great deal about where this was gonna 
lead to. "As he says, "it wasn't very sensible, seein' as 
how I was used to knockin' around the oilfields and 
had been on my own now for some sixteen years. I 
was then thirty years old—more than fifteen years 
her senior!" 

Now, maybe this fact was uncommon 
during that time. I don’t know. What I gather 
is that my grandmother’s youth was not the 
only factor within their courtship that “didn't 
make much sense." 

Grandpa reflects that: 



'‘Janet had grown up in the middle of a large 
city. Her mother was a dressmaker by trade, 
and despite the troubles of the depression, she 
had established a good business in Cheyenne, 
sewing clothes for officers and their ladies 

The following story, written by my 
Grandmother Janet, reveals so much more 
about our Great-grandmother Lilian’s 
character and tenacity. 

She writes: 

Heading West: 

In 1930, my dad took my 
younger brother Bob to 
Wyoming for the summer. He 
was to bring him back to Ohio 
by school time. Mother and 
Dad had been divorced several 
years before this. Due to 
unfortunate set of 
circumstances, my father and 
younger brother Bob never 
returned to join us in Ohio, 
and in 1932 they were living 
in Orchard, Colorado. 

Mother saved every cent 
that she could and, in the 
summer of 1932, Mother and I 
left from Ohio to go get my 
brother Bob from Colorado. 

She said nothing to her 
family or friends, as she 
knew they would try to 
dissuade her. 



She bought a small camp 
cooking kit and made bedrolls 
out of blankets. Her 
intention was for us to 
hitchhike our way from 
Cleveland, Ohio, to Orchard, 
Colorado. The first night we 
stayed out on the farm at one 
of her friends. They tried to 
talk mother out of her crazy 
idea of taking a teen-age 
girl, let alone herself 
walking across country. 

Well, we didn't have a 
ride the second day: Mostly 
because she was apprehensive 
about getting into a 
stranger's car. That night, 
we stayed at a small park and 
neither of us felt very 
secure. There were a lot of 
men on the road during those 
depression years. 

The following day we got 
to Defiance, Ohio. My 
father's aunt lived there and 
she was horrified when she 
found out mother's 
intentions. She talked us 
into staying a few days and 
during that time she 
pressured mother into buying 
a Model T sedan. It was a 
1926 vintage model which 
belonged to a friend of hers. 



Mother paid twenty dollars 
for it. The problem was, 
neither of us knew how to 
drive! I didn't know anything 
at all. My mother didn't know 
the meaning of the word 
"quit" and she was a woman 
with a never say die 
attitude. So, she decided to 
drive out west, especially 
since walking alone didn't 
seem like a such a good idea 
after all. 

In this car, the gas lever 
was on the steering wheel and 
it was operated with the 
right hand. We got on the 
highway headed west. We had 
been told by a service 
station operator to get on 
route 30 and stay there until 
we got someplace in Nebraska 
where we would have to turn 
South for Colorado. We drove 
slowly - twenty-five miles an 
hour making many drivers pass 
us by angrily. 

Mother was afraid to let 
go of the wheel so as she 
went through town, she held 
that wheel in a death grip, 
and I would operate the gas 
feed in her direction. 

The night we left Defiance 
we stopped at a motel that 
was run by a farmer. I went 



in to talk to the farmer and 
paid for the hotel room for 
the night. The farmer told us 
we had to move the car into a 
different spot. This meant we 
had back the car up before we 
could move forward. Mother 
was afraid to do it and asked 
me if I could. I got behind 
the wheel for the first time 
and proceeded to back that 
car right across the road and 
into a deep ditch on the 
other side of the road. 

The ditch was deep enough 
that the top of the car 
didn't come up to road level. 
Mother was trying to guide me 
out of the ditch, but I 
couldn't find any combination 
of anything I did to stop 
what I had started. 

The car stayed upright and 
the farmer went and got his 
tractor and pulled me out! 

We stayed the night in 
his cabin which was 
unfinished, but very 
comfortable inside. The next 
morning, the farmer and his 
wife tried to talk us into 
turning around and going back 
home . 

We headed west again and 
got to Juliet, Illinois. We 
drove around looking for a 



highway out of town. Somehow, 
we missed our turn. I 
remember passing the same 
corner several times. On that 
corner stood some of the 
toughest looking boys I ever 
saw. We must have been quite 
a sight as we finally gave up 
trying to find our own way 
out of town with my mother 
gripping the wheel and me 
operating the gas feed. 

My mother pulled up to 
that corner and I asked one 
of the boys if he could 
direct us to Route 30 out of 
town. He gave us a disgusted 
look and ran around to the 
driver's side of the car. 

"Hell, lady, move over. 

I'll drive you out and then 
walk back. You'll never make 
it yourself. You've been 
going around here for an 
hour ! " 

He did exactly that, and 
mother paid him a dollar for 
his trouble. 

Now, My Aunt Mealie had 
cautioned us not to pick up 
any hitchhikers, and we 
agreed it would be wise not 
to do so. There were a lot of 
men on the road in those 
days, and we had noticed one 



in particular. He was neat 
and carried a small handbag. 

We had passed him by 
several times. He seemed to 
be getting only short rides. 

We finally got through 
Chicago. It was a terrifying 
experience for both of us. 

As we left the city and 
drove out of traffic, we were 
surprised to see the neat 
young man with the handbag 
again. Mother said, "Shall we 
pick him up?" I replied, 

"yes, if you can handle the 
gas feed so I can sit in the 
back seat and keep an eye on 
him. " 

We stopped by the road way 
past where he was standing. 
While he came running, I got 
in the back seat. He got in 
and told us his name was 
Johnny. He told us he had 
seen us on the road many 
times and he was on his way 
to Los Angeles for a job that 
was waiting for him if he 
could get there in time. 
Mother introduced herself and 
then told him where we were 
headed and why. We had only 
traveled a short distance 
when Johnny said," Mrs. 
Grandbouche, would you like 
for me to drive?" 



Mother's answered "Oh! Do 
you drive? I'd love to have 
you drive!" 

Johnny changed seats with 
her and from then on, we made 
great progress in our efforts 
to "head out west"! Johnny 
chastised mother about 
picking up hitchhikers. Her 
reply was "Well, we wouldn't 
have just picked up anybody." 
Johnny needed to stay on 
highway 30 to get to 
California. However, we 
needed to take a turn off 
that high way to get to 
Orchard, Colorado. Johnny 
insisted that he stay with us 
even though it took him in a 
different direction, away 
from the job that would be 
waiting for him. He said 
simply he would not be 
satisfied until we were 
"delivered safe and sound"! 

We arrived sure enough 
without any incident the 
following day to the little 
town of Orchard. My dad then 
took Johnny to Cheyanne, 
Wyoming, and left him to 
resume his journey. We heard 
later that he did arrive 
safely in Los Angeles and had 
got his job. 



My Grandmother Janet reports that our 
Great-grandma Lilian’s driving career ends 
with the following statement: 

"My Mother never drove that car again. 
She left it with my dad until he sold 
it. " 

So, this is how my grandparents met and 
thus begins their courtship. 

My grandfather reflects that their romance 
moved quickly, perhaps more than he felt 
was appropriate. An invitation to 
Thanksgiving and Christmas dinner caused 
him to "recognize there might not be wise to 
develop any further ideas about getting involved. I 
thought I knew what I was talkin' about—but 
Janet's mother made it plain to me. Her remark on 
the subject was, 'When that girl makes up her mind, 
there isn't anything I can do to talk her out of it.'" 

Grandpa says, "I guess she knew what she was 
talking about, because two years after that, when 
that girl reached her seventeenth birthday, we were 
married on the Fourth of July, in 1934." 

There were many letters exchanged in the 
meantime, and his story continues: 

Work opened up in Kansas in the 
oilfields. Just about then, the banks froze 
out. I took what few dollars I had and I hid 
'em inside my bedclothes, and some inside 
the car. I also went and brought new tires 
for the car. They were used, of course, but 
the old ones were so worn out I decided to 
make boots out of'em and headed for 



Kansas. I thought I'd make a little detour 
to Cheyenne where Janet was living at 
the time and go see my gal. 

I had time, even though it meant 
backtrackin' a bit. But it started to snow, 
and then it started to blow. The snow got 
so high you couldn't see. It was blowin' 
uphill! I had no chains, no snow tires. 

There wouldn't be a Greyhound bus 
anywhere. I tried to make it to the top of 
the hill, but the snow was already too 
deep. The snow was soft enough to move 
with my car, and I thought I'd just roll it 
up. But I couldn't get any traction. I knew I 
was in trouble. It was likely I could freeze 
to death if I couldn't get through. So, I 
started to shovel. I carried one with me all 
the time in the car. Then, I used a "pinch 
bar'' to move the car back. It took me 
about three hours, but I turned that car 
around and made it into Kansas. The tires 
were ruined by then of course, but at least 
I had a job. It was for a small oil 
producing company. There was only three 
men running it, and the contractor had 
mortgaged his home to get itgoin’. 

So, they informed me they might not be 
able to make payroll right away, but 
would put me up in the boarding house 
and offered me twenty bucks to help carry 
me along. So, we got set up and took a 
sample of the core. We didn't want to 
waste time on a well that wouldn't 
produce. We couldn't afford to. Good for 
us, the sample was saturated with oil. 



Turned out that it was a nice little 
producer. That well was the beginning of 
a nice little oil company. The foresight and 
determination of the contractor paid off. 

I found out after I had left their little 
company, they were able to expand their 
interests. 

They brought out a little airline company 
know at the time as "Continental Airlines." 
There's a Continental Airlines still 
operating, but I don't know if those 
original oil producers are still around. It's 
been quite a few years since I've heard 
anything of them. 

I can't tell you how many drills we 
worked that summer, but we worked 
steadily. I had enough money that I went 
and brought an engagement ring and 
wedding ring set. I sent it to my girl in 
Cheyenne and she accepted it. We agreed 
that she should finish high school before 
we built a nest of our own. 

Now, although it looked as if I 
might have steady employment, but my 
truck was not in operating condition, and 
my tent house and tools had been 
vandalized. This was quite a setback, seein 
as how I had used that truck to haul pretty 
much everything. 

Well, I needed some money 
somehow, especially if I wanted to get 
another automobile. So, I went looking for 
dry bones. Thousands upon thousands of 
livestock had perished in that blizzard I 
got myself caught in. Back then, men 



would find these poor frozen creatures. 

They would strip out the hides from 'em 
and pile them into bales to sell to the 
tanners. They'd get about 25 cents per 
hide. I'd been around some of that and it 
was a smelly business. I can tell you it was 
a mean, rough way to feed your wife and 
kids. Many did just to keep going. We'd 
find these "boneyards" and sometimes 
we'd run into real old buffalo bones, which 
we would haul to Denver for the sugar 
refinery. I don't know how much we got. It 
was not a great deal. But just enough to 
buy coal. We'd sell some to merchants and 
some to families, just a little coal to put on 
the fire could keep 'em alive. You see, 
many people were livin' in little single¬ 
wall shacks and would need that little bit 
of extra heat to make it through the 
winter. I'm going to mention again—times 
were hard. You had to play it close to your 
vest to keep food on the table, food in the 
house, and clothes on the kids. And,you 
know, there weren't much complaining. 

In the face of adversity, such an attitude 
reflects a whole different set of values. Today 
we indulge in life’s luxuries without thought 
or consideration. I, for one, will take care the 
next time I take a spoon full of sugar for my 
morning coffee or turn on the heater to warm 
up the house. 



Chapter 5 


Grandpa’s view 

Now, as for me, things began to look a 
little bit brighter. We worked through the 
winter on a wildcat well, Churchill Bay. 
These kinds of wells sometimes provide 
years of steady work, like in the beginning 
of the oil boom. There were little towns 
that would sprout up because of oil. 
Spindletop, Smackover Arkansas, Burnett, 
Texas, Archer, Seminole, and Oklahoma 
City, which I got into in 1928. There was 
an independent outfit known as 

The Indian Territory Illuminating Oil 
Company, who had a lot of supposedly 
smart geologists looking into where oil 
could be found. Turned out they helped 
discover one of the largest oilfields in the 
United States, I guess. 

Back on track, we were waitin' on 
Churchill Bay, and I got in touch with my 
girl in Cheyenne and told her about the 
possibility of me going to Canada. But all 
of the sudden the contractors came up 
with another idea. One a little closer to 
home. 

It seemed like a gold-plated one. This 
was in Cut Bank, Montana, which covered 
a vast oil-producing area. 

It's fascinating how traps are formed 
underground for millions of years. Nature 
proceeds to create oil and gas in minute 
quantities. It's migration through porous 



foundations to some point where it can't 
go anywhere else. There it lies dormant 
for billions of years. We as human beings 
do not know a great deal about how it 
does exactly that , but there's a lot of 
educated guesswork. But what I do know 
is that the oilfields in Kansas and 
Oklahoma come from some of the oldest 
sedimentary formations known on the 
planet. Oil and gas are not found in basic 
igneous rock formations. Each is created 
in sedimentary formation and trapped in 
pools and in enormous quantities seep to 
the surface and are lost to mankind. 

Somehow, hearing this lecture, my 
grandfather’s voice invites me to remember 
the rocks and petrified pieces of wood he 
kept, some of which reside in my garden to 
this day. I feel I would be remiss at this point 
if I did not share one of my grandpa’s 
infamous stories. This “yarn” was a road-trip 
favorite—and just happens to refer to those 
very same rocks. 

The story of Chief Falling Rock: 

Once long ago when the world was very 
young, there lived a great Chief. He was 
stronger and bolder than any other. He 
was also very proud and went about the 
world boasting of his strength and 
prowess. 

One day, he heard of three great 
mountains that no one had been able to 
climb. So, off he went, sure that he would 
be able to conquer them with ease. 



Sure enough, when he started to climb 
the first summit, he was barely out of 
breath. 

“Ha!”he cried. “These mountains are 
but tiny foot hills forme!” There’s nothing 
that can stop me, For I am the mightiest 
chieftain of all! ” 

“Is that so?” 

He turned to see suddenly before him 
an ancient wizened old woman. She was 
tiny and gray, winkled with age. Wearing 
an old apron, she looked as if she had just 
returned from the laundry. 

“Whatever do you want, old washer 
woman? “declared the chief. “And just 
where did you come from ?” 

“Oh, my sisters and I are just up the 
hill a bit, preparing our supper. I came 
down here to see what the commotion was 
all about. ” 

“Humph!”said the Chieftain 
indignantly. The old woman continued 
talking. “I was hoping that you might be 
willing to help us just a little bit. ” The old 
woman saw the look of disdain on his face 
but continued on, saying, “It shouldn’t take 
you but a moment. And, if you’re not too 
tired, we’d be happy to share our dinner. ” 

The chief thought about it for a 
moment. He was hungry, after all, and it 
would be a good way to show off. 

“Alright,” he agreed. 

“Show me what you need. ” 

Up the mountain they climbed. He 
arrived at a small creek filled with rocks 
and huge boulders. There were two other 
old women taking the rocks out of the 
stream one by one. “Seems like we’ve been 
at this for a long while, ” said one. “Oh, yes, 
“said the other. “We’ve had so many big 
strong fellows come before you, but they 



all got so tired, they gave up and went 
home. ” 

The little old lady with the apron 
exclaimed, “Sisters, I’m sure this chief is 
stronger than the others. ” 

“Well”, maybe, ’’sniffed one of the 
sisters. “But he looks too tired to be of 
much help to me. ” 

“Step aside, ladies!”roared the chief. 

The chief began to lift out the rocks by 
the handful. But each time, the stream 
would fill again as if nothing had happened 
at all. He began to sweat and swear. Just 
then, one of the old woman offered him a 
sip of water. He looked up from his labors 
to see one of the old ladies hoisting a huge 
boulder as if it were a pebble, while the 
other scooped water from the stream 
ahead. He looked unbelieving, realizing 
these were not ordinary women after all. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

The old ladies laughed. “Don’t you 
know already? We are the Grandmothers 
of these mountains, which are also known 
as The Three Sisters. Just come and rest 
and share our supper. We’ve had our fun 
for today. ” 

Now, he should have realized right 
then and there he was never going to 
defeat the Divine. But the Chief was too 
proud to admit it. He began lifting rocks 
and throwing out boulders harder and 
faster than ever. As far as I know, he’s still 
up in those hills throwing rocks and 
boulders to this day. 

So, just be sure to watch out for “Chief 
Falling Rock!” 

I confess I still giggle a little every time 
I see that familiar “Beware of Falling Rocks” 
highway warning sign! 



Did grandpa take his stories with him 
as he traveled along on his way to the 
oilfields in Cut Bank, Montana? I don’t know, 
but I can attest that he could spin a good 
yarn. He continues to relate to how things 
were going along in life. 

There were going to be four rigs to be 
taken over by our contractor. That would 
give all of us a job and, as far as anybody 
knew, we would be the only drilling 
concern in the field. So, we were all 
bundled up to head up to Cut Bank and 
that was in March 1934. When I got up 
there, I had to find some place to stay. 

There was a fellow from Russia who had 
been stationed on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. 

He worked for some other oil 
company, a Far East operation. I believe it 
might have been Mobile or perhaps 
Standard. Anyhow, he owned some land in 
the area that turned out to be some of the 
best producing part of the Cut Bank Oil 
field. This land had been left to him when 
his parents passed. 

Well, at any rate, I stayed with him. I 
believe his name was Cardwell, Fred 
Cardwell. It was Saint Patrick's Day when 
we went to work. We all looked on that as 
a sign of good luck. Now, even though it 
was spring, there was still a good deal of 
snow on the ground. It was piled on the 
highways on the way to the oil rigs. It was 
piled so high you literally couldn't see over 



it. It was sticky and muddy , and you had to 
be careful not to get stuck. When the snow 
did melt , that prairie country would be 
green with wheat in the fields. 

Just about that time, Churchill gossip 
began to stir again. There was a lot of 
drilling up there in the Arctic, and 
contractors were making trips by aircraft. 

We'd hear about how lonesome and 
far away it was. The drilling crew up there 
wasn't anywhere near a city, not even a 
town or village. They had to be housed in 
portable units, like a camp. Well, that 
might sound awful to some, but it 
appealed to me because of the adventure 
part of it. I was always wantin' to see what 
was over the hill and around the next 
bend. But I had committed myself to a 
certain young lady and felt that I should 
talk the deal over about me going to 
Churchill after all. I did not find the idea of 
going to Churchill by myself at all 
appealing. So, I decided to have a powwow 
about this business and disregard waiting 
until she was finished with high school to 
get married. So, I jumped on the train to 
Cheyenne and put my cards on the table. 
The result was we decided to be married 
shortly after the spring term ran out, and 
that would be sometime in June. 

You see, back then, the contractor 
would just drive up to the job site and 
jump out of his truck. He'd shut down the 
work at the rig so he could be heard. Then 
he'd telly a where to go, where to start 



work, Kansas, Montana, Texas,you name 
it. You were subject to the call. I figured if I 
had to go all the ways to the Arctic, at 
least we'd be going together. I don’t recall 
if we took out a marriage license at that 
time in June, but I rather think we did. I 
went back to Cut Bank to work until the 
first of July. I was setting pipe. First chance 
I got, I jumped back on the train to 
Cheyenne, and we were married on the 
Fourth of July, nineteen and thirty-four. 

We were married somewhere about two- 
thirty in the afternoon, and about eleven- 
thirty that same evening we got back out 
on the road. 



Grandpa in his wedding suit 

Now, if I had any illusions to romance or even 
a honeymoon, my grandfather explains: 





I went right back to Cut Bank with my 
new bride. Cut back was a small rural 
community but during the oil boom places 
to live were far and few between. 

I couldn't very well go back to live with 
the Cardwells. They had no 
accommodations for such housekeeping. 
We did end up staying with them our first 
two nights together, and then I went 
looking for a place of our own. The only 
place I could find was right next to the 
Northern Pacific Railroad tracks. It was 
right downtown, where the card rooms 
and pool halls were running open. It was 
an apartment just above a grocery store. 

It wasn't really bad, and we did have a 
place to live. It was certainly better than a 
tent or camping out on the prairie. We 
made do. 

One day the contractor showed up in 
late August. "Getyour things together. 
We've got a wildcat well to drill near 
Laramie. Looks likely you'll be there a 
while." 

Now, we hadn't gathered enough 
nickels and dimes to get us an automobile 
yet. So, we had to hitch a ride with 
another member of the crew. We packed 
up our suitcases and handbags, and went 
to Wyoming by way of Yellowstone Park. 
We didn't get to spend much time there, 
but it was a beautiful time of the year. 

I can say that my wife had a fine time 
in Yellowstone with my fellow crew 



member, who also brought out his wife 
and their little boy with him. 



The Newlyweds 


















- The Honeymoon 





Yellowstone Park 






Chapter 6 


Now, we didn't have much trouble 
finding a place to live in Laramie. But the 
driller I went down with wanted to move 
out of town. He found an old ranch house 
with a wood stove and nothing else. I told 
him I didn't think it was such a good idea 
for us to move in, seeing how my wife and 
I had just gotten our relationship started. 
And besides which, I could foresee how it 
might cause friction between us, and I 
wanted to stay friends. You see, he was 
very set in his ways. He was a moralist and 
a tyrant in his attitude, but he'd never 
been rough with me. 

In fact, he expected me to take over his 
job whilst he slept. He liked to nip on the 
bottle and that's what eventually killed 
him. He became resentful of the fact I 
wouldn't move out to the old house with 
him. He went out of his way to make 
things more and more difficult for me and 
the other members of the crew. He came 
out one day and asked if I was finally 
ready to go with him. I told him no, I 
wasn't. "Then I'll have to give you're your 
termination then. I'm the driller on the 
crew and you'll do as I say." 

I considered it a very tyrannical point 
of view, but he was the boss and I was 
beholden to him for a job. But as far as 
him dictating my personal affairs, well, 



that didn't set with me at all. I told him so, 
and then he fired me. 

I went home and broke the news. We 
packed up our suitcases and handbags, 
and got on the bus to Cheyenne. There was 
nothing else I could think of to do. 

My wife's mother had a job out at CY 
ranch as a cook. I suppose I knew at one 
time why she had given up her 
dressmaking business, but now I have 
forgotten it. 

Her son was living someplace else, 
with other relatives, and she was all alone 
in that house. She was not a person who 
liked being by herself. She's quite lively 
and outgoing. She wanted somebody 
around to talk to. So anyways, I thought it 
would be a good thing for my wife and her 
mother to be together while I looked for 
work. 

While I was out lookin', I went to go 
see an old friend who owed me some 
money. I hadn't asked for it before, as I 
knew times were hard and he had a wife 
and kids. But I supposed it might be worth 
a try, and I'd never been out to Denver. 
Well, I got to his house around suppertime 
and he made me welcome. It was what you 
call a "poor man's supper," which was 
fried potatoes and onions. And wouldn't 
you know it? That's still one of my favorite 
dishes! The kids was all hale and hearty, 
and after supper told me "Goodnight and 
come 'round to visit any time." 



I ended up gettiri about eighteen 
dollars from 'em. He told me he'd do his 
best to send the rest out to the ranch, but 
he never did pay me the rest of the money. 

You can certainly gather that we didn't do 
well that year. 

I didn't have a steady job and didn't 
have a salary or a payroll. 

Just as I thought things might get better for 
my grandparents, my grandpa explains: 

After seein' this man, I was headed 
back to the ranch and I had to take the 
bus. It was rather late in the afternoon, 
gettin'on toward evening. I had a while, 
so I sat down on the bench to wait. Well, 
there was a stationmaster and a night 
watchman, who was kind of a policeman 
back then. I guess he figured I was suspect 
just looking at me. I wasn't dressed up, no 
overcoat, just a plain pair of shoes and an 
old homburg hat. It didn't seem 
reasonable I might be walking out to CY 
ranch in late September. After all, it would 
be snowin' that time of year. He wanted to 
know where I wasgoin', what my mother- 
in-law's name was, the name of the 
foreman at the ranch, and asks for my 
credentials. I was pretty sure I was on my 
way to the police station! When I showed 
him my identification, he asked how I was 
going to get out to CY Ranch. I told him I 
was just goin’ walk from the bus stop. It'd 
be about fifteen miles or so, but I was used 



to walkin'. He told me I'd better catch a 
ride , seein’ as how I'd be in trouble if it 
started in to snow. There'd be no 
landmarks, he said. I told him that I'd 
planned to follow the river. "Well," says 
the policeman, "you better look for 
Sheepherders Monuments." 

I assured him I would. I'd seen these 
just about everywhere, and I'd done my 
share oftravelin'. just about then, he had 
to go finish his rounds. I didn't tell him 
that I had already arranged for a man to 
come and pick me up from the bus stop 
and take me to the ranch. I was afraid he'd 
call him up in the middle of the night and 
haul him downtown! 

It was late when I got on the bus. 
When I got off, I met the man I had 
arranged a ride the rest of the way to 
ranch. He was gonna charge me twenty 
dollars! I didn't have that kind of money 
and told him just to skip it. I'd wait till 
daylight and walk to ranch anyways. So 
just about daybreak, I had some hotcakes 
and I started walkin'. 

I was on the north end of Cheyenne, 
close to the airport, when a man pulled up 
and asked me ifl wanted a ride. Well, I 
rode for a while, but he couldn't take me 
all the way to ranch. It had started to 
snow. I guess I thought I could make it to 
the ranch by myself the rest of the way. I 
soon found out it weren't easy. I got myself 
lost in a heavy snow storm. I started in to 
mark my way by lookin’ out for those old 



sheepherder's signs and markings. I doubt 
I would have made it to the ranch 
otherwise. By the time I got there, I was 
soaked through and through. 

Now, that I found no work in 
Cheyenne, I heard that there might be 
some jobs to be had up in the Pacific Coast 
area. We decided to take a bus to Los 
Angeles and stay with my folks long 
enough for me to find a job. We took our 
suitcases and handbags and headed out. It 
was the first time my folks had met my 
wife. I wasted no time getting out to all 
the oil contractors where I heard there 
might be work. 

But just like every place else, there was 
no work in the oilfields to be found. 

My brother had a little truck, and 
he'd been using it to go out and do any 
kind of little job that needed doin', mostly 
hauling wood, tree trimming, taking out 
stumps. He and I got an idea to go and ask 
the forest service if we could go out and 
collect downed wood outta the parks, 
national forest land, you see. There'd be 
damaged wood, old trees that could 
become dangerous, and that would make 
for decent firewood. So, when we got a 
permit, we set up camp in the mountains. 




Grandpa’s Mountain Camp 


We sold all the wood; I think it was 
about twenty-five cents a cord. 

And, we kept my family furnished with 
wood; they'd let go of the gas heater, times 
being what they were. It was sure a hard 
scramble, hand-to-mouth existence. There 
were many days when all we could do was 
to sit and watch the rain or snow come 
down. But we kept the bean pot boiling till 
spring rolled around, and by then not 
many folks needed firewood. 








Chapter 7 


So, I headed back on the road again. It 
was in 1935. As it happens, as many times 
it does, there was a baby on the way! So, I 
pulled out and went back east to 
Oklahoma. I went with my brother and 
sister, and slept in the car. After all that, I 
found no work in Oklahoma, either. There 
were too many people who were also 
looking for work. It was mid-summer, so 
many of'em were sleeping under the stars. 
They didn't even have a tent—just a tarp 
to crawl under. 

I wonder what my grandfather would 
make of present circumstances today? What 
would he think of the many homeless 
“camps” under the bridges, freeways, and 
tarps? Would he be surprised to find that so 
many people are still unable or unwilling to 
find work or affordable housing? It’s not 
likely that we would be able to “live off the 
land” as they did back then in the 1930s. 

He comments that they often: 

... "fished for anything edible. Those 
poor folks caught fish, frogs, and crawfish 
in streams. They caught turtles, any 
animal, even an armadillo. That's an 
animal that don't look like much, but 
makes some pretty good eatin'. I didn't 
want to live like that. I didn't have to get 
into that mess. Thankfully, my wife was 
able to go back to Cheyenne to stay with 
her mother while I beat the bushes for 



work. I went up to Kansas and then 
headed right back to Wyoming. By the 
time I got back home to my wife in 
Cheyenne, I was pretty well worn out, 
bedraggled, hungry, and downright dirty. 

Good news was I had a letter from a 
contractor who had a job for me in Lusk, 
Wyoming. I found out the rig turned out to 
be what we call an "ice- cream" well. See, 
oil appears on the ground and in the flow 
tanks like a real soft ice cream, and it 
sticks to everything." 



The Ice- cream well 
“They had trouble keeping the wells 
producing because they would freeze up, 
sometimes as deep as twenty to thirty feet 
underground. They would have to insulate 
them. Otherwise, the oil might flow down 
the line a little and then freeze up, and no 
amount of pressure would push that 
frozen oil flow out. 


So, a spare line was made to go over the 
top of the production tank." 

"It was kind of a jerry-rig-built system, 
which was quite characteristic of this 
contractor I was working for. He had a 
habit of justgettin' by and makin things 
work—if only it works for a little while. 
Well, this time the line was not securely 
fastened to the tank. It was only fastened 
with a piece of rope. The line started to 
plug and the oil spilled over into the tank. 
The crew was workin’ to get the stream 
jacket over and too much pressure built 
up. When the line went over the tank, it 
broke the rope. It swung backwards and 
about forty feet of line, and it struck the 
contractor and three of the crew. The 
contractor took the brunt of the blow, and 
it broke his neck. He died right then and 
there. His laziness had caught up with 
him, I suppose. Good thing the rest of the 
crew were mostly okay." 



Grandpa’s “cold”crew 




"To me, principally the incident proved 
that when you are rigging up something 
that is predictably hazardous, you are 
likely to hurt yourself or hurt somebody 
else." 



Setting Pipe 

This sentiment is such an insight to my 
grandfather’s character. He had a good 
reason to be particular in his dealings. 

He reports that he "saw way too folks getting 
themselves into all kinds of trouble." He reflects 
that: 


7 knew of a man who insisted on 
flying out in the middle of a snow storm. 
Everybody told him it was too dangerous 
and not to risk going. But he was bound 
and determined to get his way. His plane 









went down in the middle of the storm and 
caught fire. It killed him, of course, and the 
only way the coroner could identify the 
body was by looking at his hair! That was 
all that was left of him." 

Grandfather also stated that, “I held in 
contempt all the fellers who spent their paychecks 
gambling and drinking. I never could see why you 
would waste your time in those joints.” 

This comment might lead some folks to 
believe he was rather conservative. Perhaps 
so, but I’ll allow the readers to come to their 
own conclusions. 

Now, grandpa says he was glad to be 
done with that “mess” and went on to find 
another job. He says went out to work in the 
"coldest weather I've ever known. It was near forty- 
five degrees below zero every night and into the next 
morning. It wasn't easy to work under those 
conditions. You would have to keep your wits about 



Fields of snow 




Apparently, he viewed the driller in charge of 
this operation as “a kooky character” 

"He got rather pugnacious with me. He 
took his ire out on me. Why, I don't know. 

I thought about it for a while, and told 
him later on that he'd better find 
somebody else to work for him. It was a 
rather poor time for me to fly off the 
handle and quit the job. In a few weeks, 
our baby was due, and it was the middle of 
winter. It wasn't likely, either, I would find 
any other work. I suppose that was then 
and always will be one of my biggest short 
comings. Something unaccountable comes 
up—somebody tries to take advantage of 
me. I just pull the pin and go somewhere 
else. 

Well, let me tell you I did something 
else right then that was also not very 
smart. 

I went down to the Chevrolet 
automobile agency and made a down 
payment on a new automobile. That was 
the first automobile we had since we were 
married in '34. 

So, when I heard there was 
another job up near Laramie, I jumped at 
the chance. Around this time of year in the 
middle of winter, the wind has a great 
opportunity to build up speed. Winds up to 
seventy miles per hour might seem like an 
exaggeration, but anyone who has worked 
in Wyoming mid-winter can tell you that 
winds can pick up to around one hundred 
miles per hour, and you can get down to 



thirty degrees below. With the wind chill, 
it can beat the hell out ofya! I knew all the 
men on the crew; I had worked with them 
before. We got right into some rough 
weather. I had to walk between the boilers 
to reach the drilling rig. I was walking 
right into the teeth of the wind. 

I learned that you had to lean into the 
wind, and if the wind slackened even 
briefly, you were likely to fall down right 
on your face! You just can't walk upright 
against those kinds of winds. 

Of course, every time the drilling 
bit gets dull, we had to pull it out of the 
hole and put in a new one, which is about 
eighty to ninety feet in length. My working 
place was about eighty feet into the 
derrick. No matter the wind or weather, 
when the bit needed to be replaced, it was 
my job to pull it. The derrick would sway 
in the wind like a stick, and I was always 
glad to be outta there. 

I was especially relieved that when the 
ninth of March rolled around and the new 
baby that was due made its presence felt. 
Somebody else took my place, and I made 
my way to the hospital in Laramie, 
Wyoming. A baby boy was born about 
two-thirty in the morning. 




Proud new “Pappy” with my uncle, Bill 

I was a few days home with my brand- 
new baby and a brand-new ma, seeing 
that they weregettin' on well. 

I note the pride in my grandfather’s voice at 
this point. From what I can gather, my Uncle 
Bill was a healthy little boy with a story all 
his own. I’m sure my grandfather was in a 
celebratory mood as: 

",Spring arrived. And when spring comes around in 
the Rocky Mountains, it usually comes in with what 
they call a "Chinook" wind. This is a warm wind that 
can cause a great amount of snow to melt quite 
rapidly. There's water everywhere. 

The creek rises and rivers rise, and everything from 
the trees, wild flowers, and grass just jumps! I mean 
when it starts to grow, it really grows." 



Living here as I do now in San Diego, we don’t 
really experience spring in this way. 
Listening to his description, it sounds so 
amazing and beautiful! I hear his joy in so 
many things. His story of the next event is 
even more terrifying in contrast. 

One day we got started in on the hole 
to change the bit and it hung up on us, and 
the hole caved in while we were trying to 
shake it free. The driller put too much 
strain on the derrick and it collapsed. 

Now, whenever there is an element of 
danger, there is a device available to the 
driller that alerts him when the strain is 
going beyond a certain point it goes red. 

That means it's past the danger zone. 

It'll set off an alarm, and that means 
you better climb on out of there. 

Now, me being up in the derrick, I got 
to know when it was getting dangerous 
before the alarm went off. When there was 
too much strain, the derrick would start to 
creak and talk. 

The deadline, which came down onto 
the crown, would change in length. From 
my position in the derrick, I would watch 
that deadline, and when that line 
stretched out about three feet or so, I'd 
just get on the ladder and climb on out. 

So, I came down out and stepped back, 
and was standing there smokin' a pipe. 

I was watchin' the indicators. All the 
sudden, I could sense somethin' wasgoin'. 



I ducked under the heads of the pumps, 
and the derrick came toppling over. It 
came backward towards where I was 
standing. It didn't come down across the 
pumps, thankfully. It came out on the 
derrickyard to where the trucks, 
automobiles, and supplies pulled in. It just 
so happened that some part of the derrick 
broke loose just as the top of the derrick 
hit the ground way out a hundred feet or 
so from where I was standing. I got a 
black eye out of that. But the driller was 
right their hoisting machinery near the 
clutch and brake drums. When the derrick 
came down, he had no time to do anything 
but just step back under the header. That's 
a double-heavy beam right on top of the 
hoisting machinery that holds everything 
in place. The derrick hit that and some 
pieces of the derrick hit the driller. It 
knocked him down, skinned his hip, but 
otherwise he was okay. Nobody else was 
hurt, but the derrick was a mess. All the 
blocks, lines, shields, everything was 
tangled up in one big mess. The crown 
block, which is made primarily of steel, 
was pretty badly broken up. Word went up 
to the tool pusher about this catastrophe, 
and he came down and looked at the 
situation. 



Fire in the rig 


Well, then he called the machine shop, 
which was over a hundred miles away. He 
loaded up a truck filled with all the broken 
pieces of the derrick, and I was told to get 
in the truck and go along. They wanted to 
make sure that somebody be there at the 
time when they were working on the 
crown piece. They wanted to make sure it 
was a satisfactory job. I was gone the 
better part of a week, I guess. When I 
came back to the job site, the rest of the 
crew had dismantled what was left of the 
derrick. I believe, as I think back on it, they 
decided that the derrick was too badly 
flattened and dented up to be rebuilt. It 
was obviously never going to be in good 
working condition, so they dumped it and 
we went to work making a new one. I 
helped the rig builders get that one up and 
running, 




Late in May we got orders to move to 
Fort Collins. We went out to deepen an 
older well. I received a promotion to 
driller, and things went along pretty well 
for a while. Then they went and hired this 
new tool pusher. I could never account for 
how he came to get that job. I never knew 
a man who had so little ability around a 
drilling well. I figured he must have 
connections or relation to the contractor 
to get that position. Well, we got to where 
we were trying to get to some of the lower 
producing sands. We ran a short string of 
pipe along the drill pipe, and then you 
would have the means of getting free from 
that drill pipe by leaving a sort of liner in 
there. We’d drill ahead a little and leave 
the liner cemented in. We had three or 
four days off while we were waiting for 
that cement to seal. Well, we just figured 
we'd just as soon go fishing. 

When we came back, we took the 
cement plug out and ran a test for 
production. All the reading showed was a 
lot of water pressure, only the first eight 
or ten feet showed any signs of oil and gas. 

Now, the Continental Oil Company 
allowed us to recover that liner and 
proceed with the hole a little further on to 
the deeper zones. First, however, we used 
the perforating tool, which hooked onto 
the liner. The tool punches holes into the 
liner some 700feet below the surface. If 
there was any oil, it would seep up 
through the holes and come up to the 



surface. There are two different kinds of 
devices used to do the perforating. The 
first we used much of the time was .45 
caliber ammunition, which only would fire 
a certain number of shots, fired with 
electricity from the surface. For some 
reason, the company wanted to try 
another perforating device, which had 
slots for the oil to seep through. It looked 
real good on paper, but we didn't get any 
response in this effort, either. So, then the 
company asked us to take the liner out. 

The cover was hooked so we couldn't move 
it. We spent several days—they jarred it 
with hydraulic jacks, and they weren't 
having any success at all. They kept at it 
for several shifts, and when it came to my 
turn later in the afternoon, they got all the 
brains and smart people out there. The 
derrick had been ",stiffened" to make it 
practically impossible to pull that derrick 
down. No matter how many lines, with the 
amount of stream we had, you just 
couldn't exert that amount of pressure. 

I suggested to them all at the time that 
I was sure that we should tighten the 
derrick up as much as possible, and then 
just go away and leave it. I felt that 
instead of jarring the liner loose, if we 
went a little at a time, it would come on 
out like a cork in a bottle. Well, they were 
pretty sure it wouldn't, and they surmised 
the cement had slipped through those 
little slots that had been punched in the 
liner. Eventually, after some time trying to 



jar chucks of cement on the outside of the 
pipe, they all went into the boiler house 
for the evening. They were waiting for the 
word to come down from the oil company 
to see what else could be done. I decided 
that I may as well try out my procedure. It 
certainly wouldn't make things any worse. 

So, I stayed on the floor and put the 
hoisting machinery in the lowest gear it 
had and cranked all the steam pressure it 
possibly had until the engines stalled. 

I left the steam pressure on her, and I 
backed off, set down on the bench, and 
waited. I watched the pipe where it came 
through the rotary table. I could also hear 
the exhaust of the steam engine. After a 
while, the engine wheezed a little bit. 

So, I went over a made a little mark on 
the drill pipe. Then, I sat down and waited 
some more. About fifteen minutes later, 
the engine wheezed a couple times, and 
the mark moved up on the rotary table. I 
knew right then, I had that thing movin'. 

Everybody was still out at the boiler 
house. They were drinking coffee and 
shooting the shinola about what to do. 

I waited about a quarter of an hour. 

I had that liner moved about twenty 
feet. 

I decided that was good enough evidence to share 
with the rest of the crew. 

Well, everybody was surprised and the 
tool pusher wanted to know what in the 
world was going on. So, I told him what I'd 
done, and anyone could see he was mighty 



put out about it. But the outcome was, 
before that shift was over, we pulled out 
all the drill pipe and all the liner, including 
the shoe on the bottom. Lo and behold, not 
a single hole had been ripped in that liner. 
Even with a light bulb, you couldn't see a 
single place where light would go through. 
That pretty much told the story. 

Despite the fact my idea had worked, I 
had overstepped. The next morning when I 
came on for my shift, the wiseacre tool 
pusher came out and told me I was fired. I 
asked what for, and he said that while I 
had accomplished something they hadn't 
been able to, I hadn't obeyed instructions. 
Well, I was a little put out about it, and it 
was unfair. But I wasn't inclined to let my 
hair down and cry about it. Things were 
picking up a little in the oilfields, and I 
decided to heck with it. I decided I couldn't 
be bothered. 

I bundled everything up and headed 
for Kansas. I heard later on that the oil 
contractor never sanctioned my being 
fired and the tool pusher did not end up 
staying on. I decided to go visit my father 
up that way. It was a nice trip. My dad got 
a chance to see his newgrandbaby, and 
we all had a pretty nice time. 

It surely helped things out. Work was 
good in Kansas. 



Chapter 8 


i, for one, am grateful that things began to 
look a little brighter! I’m sure grandpa was 
ready for better weather. I hear relief in his 
voice as he says: 

"Well, it got to be early summer. 

When the sun bounces off those bright 
yellow wheat fields, it's so bright, it can 
burn y a! It was just about harvest time 
and we had an unexpected surprise. 

Another baby was discovered to be on the 
way! 

Well, my wife wanted to get back to 
Cheyenne, where the doctor was. 

I beat the brush and eventually found 
some temporary work with a crew I knew 
up in Elk Mountain. They were drilling up 
Simpson Ridge way for the Rocky 
Mountain Drilling Company. Everybody on 
the crew got along, and I was happy as 
heck to be there. One thing about this 
company was that they had a crew of 
geologists lookin' at the formations in the 
rock. They discovered that the new well 
was "upside down." You see, most closed 
formations are like an inverted bowl. They 
hold and trap crude oil and gas. They're 
usually on a fault or shoreline, and there 
must be porous rock for the petro to 
gather into. The rock at the bottom is 
impervious and traps in shale, which 
prevents the oil and gas from seeping out. 

I found it fascinating to learn from 
these geologists that when the Rocky 



Mountains pushed their way up, many of 
these upside-down bowls; shorelines were 
formed. This one appeared to be what was 
known as an "anticline/' These wells were 
only about 260feet deep, and the oil was 
so heavy and viscous, it was hard to pump 
out. Not only that, but during some of 
their testing, the geologist found that this 
particular formation of rock was rolled up 
like a rug. The rock had literally folded up 
on itself and held the heavy oil tight inside. 
Well, there wasn't much we could do but 
sit back and twiddle our thumbs. 

We weren’tgoing to get much out of 
that one. 

Sometime in September, Janet and I 
moved on back to Laramie. 

We found an apartment and got busy 
getting ready for our new delivery. My 
mother came to stay with my wife to help 
out while I "batched" it. I went back out to 
Elk Mountain and lived out of a skillet and 
dish. Now, I was used to being a bachelor 
for many years, and didn't think it was a 
hardship on me. But I soon found out, I got 
to feeling lonesome. 




Bachelor Life 


I had gotten accustomed to being in 
company I enjoyed. Well, l listened to the 
radio as there wasn't any such thing as 
television in those days. I set, I ate, and I 
worked. Not much had changed until I got 
the news the doctor was on his way. 

I went out to meet my mother and a 
brand-new baby boy was born the next 
day. I believe it was October, 1937.” 

Now, I need to relate that this brand-new 
baby boy was my father, Robert Lewis Guyer. 
I often wonder what his early life was like. 

I look at his baby pictures and think on those 
gray, serious eyes. Listening to my 
grandfather’s reflections, I think I have some 
perspective, an idea of how our family came 
to be and the influence of those long, hard¬ 
scrabble years. Grandpa says he: 

... "went back to work at Elk Mountain 
somewhere toward the end of October. By 
the time I got there, the geologists had 



pretty much made up their mind the rig 
was to be shut down. I spent some time 
just waiting and watching. It was getting 
close to winter and work was slowing 
down. My memory comes short of just all 
what we did, but I can tell you that my 
mother went back to California when that 
cold weather came in! 

My wife Janet's mother stayed on and, 
despite that wicked cold weather, we had 
a warm, comfortable house, and I was still 
on the company payroll. 

Early January in '38, the orders came 
in. I heard it through the grapevine that 
we were all gonna be laid off. We just 
hadn't saved enough to make it through 
the winter. What money we had went to 
the hospital and the doctor. We talked 
things over and decided to sashay out to 
the West Coast where my mother was 
living during the winter. So, we packed up 
our suitcases, pots and pans, baby bed, put 
it all in the trailer. 

We got ready to go on the road. I 
looked out and realized that we had an 
"ice storm" on our hands. That's when 
snow melts and [then freezes, and] leaves 
a thick layer of ice on the road. The roads 
just look wet, but actually have a thick 
coat of ice covering the pavement. The 
weather is warm enough to melt the snow, 
but cold enough to leave the ice. The road 
was considered hazardous at best. Now, I 
had had plenty of experience driving on 
slick roads before, so I was sure we would 



be safe if we didn't drive too fast or 
overcorrect in brakes or steering. The kids 
were safe in the back, cushioned so they 
couldn't get hurt. We didn't have any 
traffic on the road, and we made it safe to 
Evanston, Wyoming. 

Now, incidentally, I had been out that 
away before some time ago. I had a buddy 
who was a bit of an airplane nut. He was 
learning to fly and was anxious to try out 
his wings. He and I agreed to make a hop 
over from Denver to LA. 

Only problem in my mind was, we 
were flying out in a snow squall. He had 
no instruments to speak of. There was low 
visibility, and I had grave concerns we 
were going to end up crashing that little 
plane. Well, he had no such fears. He had 
one hundred percent confidence in 
himself. He flew low as to avoid the snow, 
and followed the railroad tracks and 
signals to find his way. I was getting 
mighty nervous and told him to watch out 
or we might end up flying through a 
railroad tunnel. That's how low we were 
flying! I also was sitting pretty close to the 
propeller of that plane. The engine was 
mounted on the cockpit and pushed the 
plane through the air. It was noisy enough 
to make me think that plane was going to 
split apart right along with me in it. He 
just laughed at my concerns, until the 
snow got so thick we had to land the 
plane. We set down in Coalville, Utah. He 
needed to refuel anyhow, and we were 



advised to stay the night. Come to think of 
it; I had forgotten all about my perilous 
flight until I realized where we were 
headed. After all, Coalville is just a dogleg 
short of Evanston. 

Our trip so far had been fairly 
uneventful. We had the road to ourselves, 
which was exactly what was needed in 
these circumstances. There was still ice on 
the road surfaces, and we were heading 
downhill with a fully loaded trailer. I also 
gotta tellya, back then that road was just 
a narrow lane, not a freeway of any sort, 
which it probably is these days. I could feel 
the car slipping, and I was having some 
trouble controlling the front end. So, I 
used the lower gears to get through the 
hills. I was fighting with gravity, and you 
have to watch how you apply the brake; 
otherwise, that car and trailer were going 
to slide on over and then it'd be too late. It 
was a long, slow trek, but we finally got 
where we were out of those icy conditions 
and headed south to Nevada, and then 
we'd turn off to Los Angeles. 

We had lunch in Saint George, Utah, 
and kept going west. Now there isn't a 
highway that goes through directly. 

That's because of the great Bear River. 
She's got some mighty fine canyons, and 
we'd have to go around those canyons to 
get where we were going." 

Now, listening to my grandfather’s 
description, I wonder if that has all changed. 



I’ve never been that far east, and I find 
myself longing to experience “that rough, wild 
country." Grandpa goes on to explain that he 
caught a few glimpses of a 

... "great lake, peeking through the 
hills, heading downhill to the corners 
where Arizona, Nevada, and Utah meet. 

We were headed towards the corner that 
crosses Arizona, and we had an accident. 

Everything was going along fine. I was 
sitting behind the wheel, talking to my 
wife. I was telling Janet about a trip I 
made to Zion Canyon and going up into 
the north rim of the Grand Canyon. I was 
looking for the road that goes east 
through Hurricane, Utah, and then on to 
Zion Park. It was careless on my part. I left 
the road with my eyes, and there was a dip 
in the road going downhill. I didn't see 
that dip concealed an automobile. I had 
reached the point where I had crossed the 
centerline, and now that automobile was 
coming straight towards me. I 
overcorrected and, of course, that loaded 
trailer slid off the pavement and pulled us 
into a ditch. 

I applied the brakes more severely 
than I should. The little baby came out of 
the basinet, which was hanging on the 
seat behind us. I sensed it, and put my 
hand right up, and his head hit my hand 
before he hit the windshield. 

Just about that instance, we hit a big 
rock in that ditch and bent the front axle. 



I knew we were going to need help. 

I remembered that there was a ranch 
house near Hurricane. It was a short way 
down the road, so I headed out. Lucky for 
us, the car had not over turned, and 
nobody was hurt, although it scared the 
older boy pretty good. I could see the 
ranch house around the bend. I walked up 
and told the folks about our problem. 
Seemed they had a garage of sorts and 
offered to get a team of horses to pull us 
out of the ditch. 

They had skid poles to slide under the 
axles and hooked us up pretty quick. 
Before we knew it, we were on our way to 
the blacksmith shop. They had a room for 
us to stay the night. The man who owned 
the ranch and his son got to work on my 
car. They had car manuals that prescribed 
how to fix the axle. It had quite a kink in it, 
and I questioned the blacksmith about 
heating it. But they assured me they had 
straightened literally hundreds of axles on 
all kinds of automobiles and had never 
had one that they knew of had any bad 
returns. 

I really didn't have any choice. I was 
gonna have to have it straightened, and 
then get to someplace where I could get a 
new axle. So, we spent another night while 
they went over to Hurricane to buy a new 
part. They put that in and made sure 
everything measured out according to the 
Chevrolet automobile specifications. 



I drove it around just to try it out and 
it held out nicely—no shimmy or wobble. 

I paid the folks what I owed for all the 
repairs and whatnot, and we got on the 
road again." 



Chapter 9 


We made it all the way to Monterey 
Park , California, which is where my mom 
and brother were living at the time. It was 
a case of beating the bushes for work 
when we were there. We just had enough 
money saved to rent a house, and my 
brother and I did any number of odd jobs 
to keep the money coming in. So, we 
waited out the winter, and I kept in touch 
with the oil crew I had been working with 
in Wyoming. I heard that work was going 
to start up again in early spring. 

There was a wildcat well going up in 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming. But no orders 
came in and I got antsy come mid-April. 

I decided it was time to head up to 
Casper, Wyoming, where the crews were 
assembled. If I was up there with 'em, 

I could be first for any opportunity the 
contractor had for work. So, we rounded 
out what little we had to do and packed 
up the car and trailer. 

The following morning, my brother 
and I decided to go collect a little money 
from a fellow in town who had a habit of 
not paying people. He owed us for a few 
odd jobs we did for a contractor he knew. 

I tried a couple times before to get 
him to pay us. It wasn 't a lot. Just two 
dollars for me and two for my brother. But 
I needed every penny and, besides which, it 
put me out when he tried to weasel out on 
us. 



The first time we went over there , his 
wife told us he was not at home, although 
we could see his truck in the backyard. 
This time we went over there real early, 
thinking we could catch him before he had 
a chance to skip out. We could see he was 
in the backyard, putting tools in his truck. 
So, we blocked the driveway with our car! 
My brother went back to talk to him. It 
had been more than a few weeks, and we 
hadn't been paid, and I was getting hot 
under the collar about it. 

Now, I knew I had a temper and if 
somebody was trying to cheat me, my first 
inclination was to fight him. So, I agreed 
that it was probably better my brother 
went out to talk to him as he had better 
control of his emotions. I sat in the car and 
I really couldn't hear what all was being 
said. But I did hear it when the man 
started shouting, "Igave the contractor 
your money! I'm not going to pay you 
twice!'' I knew this was a great big lie. 

I exploded out of the car and ran down 
the driveway. I could see then he had his 
right hand up by his face and his left hand 
down by his side. 

My brother had his back to me, so I got 
in a little closer to the man to see what he 
was doing. He kept shouting and started 
in cursing. I elbowed my brother out of the 
way. It was then I noticed that the man 
had a wrench in his left hand. He started 
to raise his hand and before he had a 
chance to bring down that wrench, I let 



him have it! He landed on the seat of his 
pants in the driveway and came up 
slobberin ’ and cryin'. 

His wife must have heard him, 
because she came on out of the house to 
see what had happened. He was blubberin' 
and threatened to call the police. He stood 
up and I let him get by me. I started to 
head into the house, but thought I better 
not seeing as how he had already 
threatened to call the police on us. I 
suggested to my brother we should very 
likely leave. I well considered I had settled 
my score with him by knocking him on his 
fanny! 

I was content with that. But he still 
owed my brother two dollars! 

When I commented on this fact, my 
brother said to me, "Why do you think he 
was holding his hand close to his face for? 

I punched him right in his eye! I saw him 
getting that wrench outta the truck, and I 
was just trying to decide the best way to 
separate him from it when you came 
storming in and took another swing at 
him". 

I said, "Well, I guess it's a good thing 
I'm packed and ready to head to Wyoming 
then. I sure don't fancy the idea of a 
policeman coming to our house, specially 
with my wife and two kids. I better just 
pull outta here." 

My brother said he didn't think they 
were really gonna call the cops on us, and 
[the man] wasn't gonna settle anyhow. 



He said, "If anybody just thinks they 
can slug me over two dollars, I'm going to 
get that money before I'm through!'' 

I said, "Well, in that case, when you're 
collecting your two dollars he owesya, 
you can also collect my two dollars and go 
on down to the beer joint and have a few 
beers on me!" 

I had to laugh a little when I heard my 
grandfather describe this brawl. 

I can just imagine his indignation as he 

“packed up the kids and headed back to Wyoming." 



Chapter 10 


Well, wouldn't you know it! 

We literally crawled back to Casper, 
Wyoming, through a freak snowstorm 
mid-springtime! The flakes were so large 
you couldn't see the radiator cap on the 
hood of the automobile. We did our best to 
keep the windshield clear and hung tightly 
to the sides of the road. There weren't any 
towns, no filling stations, no place to stay. 
There was a ranch way off the beaten 
track called the "Goose Egg," but the road 
was just too hazardous for us to even 
consider going there. 

Thankfully, we finally made it to 
Casper, found a motel, and discovered we 
had a sick little boy on our hands. The 
eldest boy, Bill, had been feelin' under the 
weather for a few days—running a fever. 
That night when we got in, my wife says to 
me, 7 believe this baby has the chicken 
pox."Just to be certain, my wife made 
contact with some relatives she had living 
there in Casper at the time. They took one 
look at him and declared that he definitely 
had the chicken pox. Here we were, in a 
public hotel with a highly communicable 
disease, no guarantee of work, and in the 
middle of a snow storm! We decided to 
conceal our case of chicken pox. We snuck 
on out of there under the cover of 
darkness. I doubt very much the 
proprietors of that hotel were ever aware 
anything was amiss. Well, we sure got our 



just rewards because about a week later, 
the younger boy came down with chicken 
pox as well! 

We slunk on back near Medicine Bow 
and as usual we were just about bankrupt. 
When found a place all we could pay the 
landlady was a half month’s rent. I worked 
a little here and there, but we were not 
therefor very long. 

We were just getting settled in our 
new place, and I was working the night 
shift to make ends meet. I had decided to 
take a little nap, but when I woke up, I 
discovered my wife had all but packed up 
everything we owned except for my shoes 
and pants! 

I wondered what the heck wasgoin'on 
when my wife stated that she wasn't 
gonna stay in a house with bed bugs! 

Now, I agreed with her that I don’t like 
a bed bug, especially with little ones 
around. Bed bugs bite and they stink to 
high heaven if you squish 'em. But I wasn't 
happy at all to be woken up and packed 
up just 'cause of some measly old bed 
bugs! She had convinced her younger 
brother to come on over and help move 
the furniture while I was busy napping! 
Well, I gotta tell you, I sure was glad that 
my wife had a good head on her pretty 
little shoulders. She had contacted some 
relatives nearby and found us a nice 
basement apartment with an automatic 
furnace. 



I hear a sigh of contentment in his voice, 
perhaps a catch in his throat. He then begins 
to describe a picture of my father’s early life, 
one I would like to share. 



I came to enjoy a nice warm place with 
nice neighbors. We still didn't have much, 
mind you. Bill, the older boy, slept on the 
floor with the baby, Bobby. The house was 
clean; we had no bugs and both boys 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 

Bobby, the younger boy, was on the 
puny side. He was rather cautious and 
didn't crawl real early. He could, however, 
climb onto the seat of our rocking chair. 

He figured out how to get it rocking by 
swaying his whole body back and forth. He 
had yet to figure out how to climb on 
down so he'd amuse himself by rockin' and 
it kept him from gettin' underfoot. My wife 
and I agreed it was a good place to have 
him! Now, one day my wife had gone after 
Bill, who was quite active. She was in 
another part of the house, and she didn't 
hear that rocker. 

So, she listened and thought she better 
go see what that baby was up to. Here was 
the baby, right on her heels! He had 
managed to get out of that chair and 
decided that the time had come for him to 
go ahead and crawl so he could come see 
what mamma was doing. Well, we thought 
he'd be easy to keep busy if he had finally 
made up his mind to go crawling. 

The floor was swept clean and his 
brother was tolerated of his company for 
the most part. 

Now, memory doesn't serve me well, 
but I think it was about a week or two 
later. My wife had gone out with Billy to 



visit the neighbors. I was taking a little 
nap late afternoon as I was still working 
the night shift. I wasn't really sleeping 
soundly, just a' restin' my eyes. Baby 
Bobby had also decided it was time to take 
a siesta, so he was right there with me, 
snoring away. All the sudden, I didn't hear 
the baby and got up with the thought I 
had no idea of where he was! He wasn't in 
the house anywhere at all. I was in a panic 
and jumped up to the window to look out 
where the laundry was hanging. 

Low and behold, there was the baby, 
standin' on his hind legs! He wasn't doin' 
much of a job of walkin' but he knew what 
he wanted to do. He'd take a couple of 
steps before the ground flew up and met 
the seat of his pants. Well, everybody 
knows that once a baby figures out how to 
get from here to yonder on his own hind 
legs, that's the way to go. And, boy did he 
go! 



Chapter 11 


This window into reflection, my father’s first 
steps, a warm comfortable house, visiting the 
neighbors, fresh laundry hanging out to dry. 
Each paint a picture of a much simpler time. I 
wonder if my grandfather thought as much. 
He continues on to say: 

Gossip gotgoiri that somebody in the 
crew was going to be laid off. 

Work was finishing rapidly and I knew 
it was only gonna be a matter of time 
before I was going to be out of work again. 

So, I went up to Casper and stuck around 
the supply house. That's where you could 
see what equipment was going in, maybe 
get an idea of where there'd be another 
wildcat well going up. I happened to meet 
up with the super, and he told me maybe I 
could find some work in the "doghouse.'' 

Now the doghouse is a metal shed out 
on the field where all the records and such 
are kept. Because there is only pencil 
shaving goin' on in there, they kept it 
heated during the winter. You could get 
used to that mighty quick! 

I wasn't counting on it, but one of 
the crew had been hurt. He'd been hit in 
the eye with a hard piece of steel. He'd 
been careless settin'dies. He had done 
what so many men before had done. He 
was in a hurry and used a hammer to 
strike the die directly and a piece flew off 
and hit him. I can't tell you how many eyes 
are lost in the oilfields that way! 



They didn't know when or if he was 
cornin' back to work. 

From the way grandpa describes it, the 
process of setting dies was not only 
dangerous, but rather complex. There are 
many steps and procedures involved, and 
from what I can gather, often times safety 
precautions were overlooked in favor of 
expediency. Grandpa also comments that 
while in Casper, he met up with: 

... a fellow driller I knew as Lucky. 

He's gotten that nickname 'cause his last 
name was Luck, and he had a habit of 
getting in the Doghouse and sleeping in 
there! 

Lucky pointed his finger to the road 
where I could see the travel trailers cornin' 
in. This sight was something new to me! 
Trailer living was just getting started 
about that time. The men would come in 
with their travel trailers and tie in close to 
the drill where the electric lines where. 

The rigs had their own generators up to 
110 volts so they could have their lights, 
stove, and what all. This way, the men 
could take their families with them and 
not have to look around for 
accommodations. 

They could work in Lusk one day, and 
be in Casper the next. They would follow 
what I call a "sand trail." You see, I got to 
knowing different kinds of rock and sand. 
Every kind of sand has a different 
character and quite a few hold the 



possibility of oil hidden beneath. I stuck 
around the geologist and even got a 
chance to look through their microscope. 

To me, it was always a marvel as to how 
that sand could be made of living 
creatures buried under thousands of feet 
and then could be pushed up to the surface 
after millions of years. And how ancient 
forests, trees, plants, and animals could be 
squashed into rock or oil. Anyone with half 
a mind could see the leavings in the soil. 

Their tracks and bones are with us even 
now. 

Hearing this comment, the wonder in 
his voice reminds me of the countless times 
we spent exploring the San Diego Natural 
History Museum, the San Diego Zoo and Wild 
Animal park, and thumbing the pages of the 
National Geographic magazine. I wonder if he 
would be surprised to find he passed on his 
love of geology and history not only to his 
grandchildren, but also his great 
grandchildren? 

For the moment, he ponders that: 

.. When I saw those travel trailers 
rolling in, I got to thinking there might be 
some oil producing sand in the area. Now, 
the sand near Medicine Bow is shallow, 
and they did not think it would be 
productive. So, we drilled another hole 
near Casper. It was not very productive. 

When we did a drill test to take a sample, 
all we discovered was salt water! 



This may seem unlikely. But very often, 
brine replaces the oil found in sand stone. 
As the oil is taken out, salt seeps in the 
porous rock. I often wonder if that is the 
case in some other places, where there is 
no more oil and nothing is left but salt and 
other minerals. 

Now, when we took those first few 
samples up near Casper, I thought 
privately there might be oil production 
here. When the discussion was made to 
plug the hole back and retest, I offered to 
wager some of the crew they'd find oil in 
the hole. They did not think so. But most of 
them had not been around the oilfields as 
long as I had. Those who had knew better 
than to discuss any possibility of finding 
oil with anyone. You learned to keep your 
lip buttoned because the folks you worked 
for don't want anyone else to know about 
what possibility lies underneath that sand. 
They wanna keep control over the 
property anywhere near a discovery well. 
The geologists are strictly 
uncommunicative. If you attempted to talk 
to them about any possibility of oil, they 
would likely just give you a long and 
haughty stare and look right though you. 
My little wager was just with the boys of 
the working crew. We were off for a few 
days waiting for the production tests to 
finish. We put a "Christmas tree'' on the 
top of the tank. 



Now, incidentally , a '‘Christmas tree" is 
a set of valves which control the well if it is 
productive. You can set the valves for a 
partial flow or full flow. In any case, it was 
all rigged up and set to run. 

Hearing my grandfather explain terms only 
used in the oil fields and the following 
procedures reminds me how little I truly 
understand of such mechanisms. All I can 
surmise is that perhaps the more technically 
inclined will be able to appreciate and 
comprehend much more than I. 

Therefore, I will do the best I can to 
summarize his rather lengthy lecture on the 
subject. 

"We started swabbing the drilling 
fluid out of the hole. The swab is a device 
which is run inside tubing—similar to a 
pump set on the bottom of a set of rods. As 
you are lowering the swab into the hole, 
you can tell if there is water or drilling 
fluid. There were plenty of times when the 
driller would go too far under the earth 
with the swab, which can go in hundreds 
of feet. Then when he'd attempt to get it 
out, the swab often got lost and we'd have 
to go fishin' for it. Well, these folks knew 
what they were doin'. They took the first 
drilling fluid out of the well and put the 
fluid into the circulating pits. Each well 
has a series of pits and pumps in which the 
drilling fluid is picked up on one end of the 
pump and pumped down in the hole 
through the bit to clean the drill bit and 



pick up any rock cuttings the bit is 
gouging loose, and then float them back to 
the surface. To float these rocks back to 
the surface may seem odd, but they must 
be in order to keep the drilling pipe from 
becoming excessively worn. The rocks can 
be crushed into a clay mixed with drilling 
mud to keep the hole open for a "stem 
test." 

In the test, the driller inserts the pipe 
to the bottom of the hole without any 
drilling fluid in the pipe. Then he twists 
the pipe just a little and brings it up to see 
if there is any oil or gas. If there is, it will 
usually come to the surface quite rapidly. 
The driller can also measure any pressure 
beneath the surface. For example, a 4000- 
foot hole will have a hydrostatic pressure 
of4000 pounds, per square inch. It's 
important to know how much pressure 
there is so that you can add the right 
amount of drilling fluid when you get 
ready to drill. 

You see, when that drilling fluid goes 
through a "mud pump," it forces all the 
loose rock cuttings to float back into the 
end of the surface pit and then back into 
the pits again. This muddy mess flows into 
a shaker device, which separates the mud 
and rocks into finer particles so it won't 
continue to clog the hole. It's a rather 
tedious process which goes on and on all 
while you are drilling! 

So, for all practical purposes, the hole 
is still full of drilling mud when it is rigged 



up to make an open hole of a formation. 
The "Christmas tree" device is a symbol on 
top of the casing head that the tubing has 
gone down inside the Christmas tree to the 
bottom of the hole. On the bottom of the 
hole is the perforated tubing so the 
drilling for any possible production can 
enter those holes in the tubing and come 
back up to the surface, without any 
interference from rocks and such. 

Now, of course the drilling fluid won't 
come up all by itself! You have to swab it. 
This is just a way to explain some of the 
terms I have used and the rigging up has 
been done and completed. 

Well, our good old Oklahoma driller 
stayed right there on the job as long as the 
superintendent was around. He certainly 
knew how to do what was needed, but 
thumbed me over and asked me to take 
over running the controls of that 
"Christmas tree" set on top of the drill. 

So, I happened to be at the controls 
when l got the first indication I was going 
to win that bet I put up. Each time I 
lowered the swab into the hole, I would 
find that the drilling fluid was at the same 
level. The top of the drilling fluid was not 
getting any lower. Now, I knew the drilling 
fluid was going out into the circulating 
pits and that could only mean there was 
something replacing the fluid below. I 
knew it was wasn't rock or sand, as the 
swab would become stuck or some such 



thing, cloggin' up the pipes. In about an 
hour, I got the first sign of pressure. 

As I hit the top of the fluid, the swab 
was a little reluctant to continue 
dropping. I got it under a load of fluid, 
start out with it and the hoisting engine 
would raise. The swab would become a 
little slack and that meant that something 
was lifting it from below. So, I ran it 
through the same way, several loads, and 
it was getting lighter every time. 
Furthermore, I was finding the drilling 
fluid level was higher up in the hole. 

So, I had one of the boys go get the 
driller who had snuck out to the doghouse 
again. He was sound asleep. They woke up 
him up and told him what wasgoin’ on. 

He told us to take the swab out and 
shut it off at the top, and then run it into 
the flow tubes. He told us to leave it shut 
off until when of the company officials 
could get there. He suggested that the 
company men would want to gage the 
pressure, and then make sure it wasn't just 
drilling mud coming out of the hole. Then, 
he went back to bed! He just stretched out 
on the cot in the doghouse and didn't seem 
terribly excited. 

So, I went back to swabbing. Pretty 
quick, there was a squirt of drilling fluid 
came out of the well head just as I started 
to put the swab down. Well, I ran it as far 
as I could. I was pretty damn sure it wasn't 
no drilling mud stuck in there, no matter 
what anybody else had to say about it. 



As I pulled the swab out , I could see 
the iridescence of oil and the smell of gas. 

So, I pulled the swab out and hung it 
back up and closed off the head and 
turned the fluid into the tanks. It ran quite 
slowly at first, and then it was coming in 
small bursts, like little eruptions. Within 
an hour, it was flowing steadily. In 
another hour, I changed the flow into the 
flow tanks because clean oil was now 
flowing and I for one wanted to save it! 

When the superintendent arrived 
about seven o’clock the next morning, we 
had a flowing oil well. Oil was flowing into 
the stock tanks. It was a beautiful light 
green color, which indicated it was most 
likely high-quality crude. Of course, we 
were all elated. There was no question I 
had won my little wager, of course, but 
also there would be enough work to go 
around for everyone and then some. 

There would be no question that there 
would be more wells to drill! 





Grandpa’s “Discovery” well 








Chapter 12 


As I hear the elation in his voice, I can 
feel the buildup of anticipation in this 
miraculous process. He literally followed that 
oil from the ground up. I can imagine that in 
itself was a once-in-a-life-altering event. 

Grandpa shares that finding oil was 
just the first step in what I would describe as 
a somewhat political maneuver. He says: 

The company people, California 
General Petroleum, "beaned" the well 
back. The "bean" is a flow valve by which 
you could control what percentage of oil 
production you wanted to come through. 

So, they put the "bean" on and waited for 
instructions. You see, that's who really was 
in charge, and the oil became a California 
concern, even though the well was half 
way across the county. Well, they had 
their people get on an airplane and come 
take a look-see as quickly as possible. 

They took a gander and made a 
proclamation that the well was not a 
heavy producer, but because of the quality 
of the crude, they would sanction building 
offset wells. But first they would need to 
evaluate how much area the shallow sand 
covered. They didn't want to do this until 
they evaluated and tested the crude for 
themselves. There wasn't anything we 
could do so, we were laid off for a few days 
while those decisions were being made by 
higher-ups. 



While they were haggling it out , our 
contractor came up and announced that 
we had a wildcat well to drill over near 
South Dakota. I didn't like the sound of 
that. I was thinking that we'd get to 
working on the wildcat well and I'd miss 
out on any drilling action to be had right 
here in Casper. The company would just 
simply leave us out in the middle of 
nowhere and put their own crews on "my'' 
well. I guess it was not a very practical 
feeling after all; I didn't have any stock in 
such things. 

You see, a wildcat well never 
proceeds as quickly as an established oil 
field. The geologist would arrive to take a 
core sample, and then that sample would 
be studied and kept. They would want to 
know something about the rock formation 
of that area so they can go back to it in the 
future. In this case, we had shallow sand 
similar to what we discovered up near 
Casper. We thought it likely we'd have 
crude oil production. But all that turned 
out was heavy viscous fluid—almost a tar. 
When we tried to take it out , it would just 
break into pieces. It was so sticky; the stuff 
was pretty much useless. Maybe this is 
why this part of the country is known as 
the "Black Hills." 

The granite rocks of Osage Country 
here hold tight to the heavy oil within. 

The oil is too heavy to be used in the 
refinery, so I guess those rocks can keep 
their secrets. 



Those geologists thought so too 
and kept to their rock houndin' 
geologizing. It was determined the well 
was not economically feasible and no 
drilling would be done. So, we were 
instructed to go back to Casper toot sweet, 
and we'd join the up with the crew already 
there. So, once again, we bundled up our 
two suitcases, two kids, and took off back 
to Casper. But when we got there, we 
found the crews were already on the move! 
In the oil fields, you have to have a certain 
number of men to do the work. They have 
to know their place, and if I wanted to 
keep my place in the crew, I couldn't let 
any time elapse. I had to get to where the 
crew was going and get there before 
somebody else stepped in. 

We were to get ourselves over to 
Columbus, Montana. This was a small little 
village at that time, on the trail to 
Yellowstone National Park. It was a quiet, 
peaceful place, but every single 
apartment, house, or any kind of regular 
accommodation had been snatched up 
already. I discovered that many previously 
vacated houses had been already let out to 
geologists, contractors, and crew 
members. I also discovered that the rent 
was sky high. This was due to the notion 
from folks that we were all "millionaire oil 
people." They'd hike the prices up two or 
three times the normal rate and think we 
were all wealthy enough to pay it! I 
gathered that there was no point in trying 



to get a rate we could afford and, besides, 
there wasn't anything left anyways. 

Janet and I decide we might as well go 
for a Sunday drive; just explore and see 
what was down the road a bit. We 
discovered a little resort just on the road 
to Yellowstone. 

It was set up so as you could go 
hunting for ducks, deer, or catch fish in the 
pond nearby. That I should say was a 
pretty nice fishing hole. Rosebud Creek 
was the name of the place. My wife and 
two kids really enjoyed staying there. It 
was not a fancy hotel or anything, but the 
two boys liked to splash around in the 
water, and it wasn't so deep I worried 
about them drowning. The youngest boy, 
Bobby, was just a toddler then. His 
favorite hobby was watching the fish! 

There were a good number of trout in the 
creek, and I'd tell him before I'd go to 
work, "Be good and keep an eye out on 'my 
fish”' 

We stayed through the winter over there. 
Rosebud Creek had frozen over. 

It was not a large creek at that time, and the 
creek literally ran through our back yard. 

Bobby was enthralled with the fact he 
could walk on top of the water. He would 
stand on the ice and look for "my fish.'' 

Well, I came home from work one 
afternoon to find him all bundled up like a 
cocoon! The substance of the story was, he 
had walked out on the ice and found a 
place where the current was the strongest 



and the ice was thinnest. He had broken 
through the ice. It wasn't deep enough to 
go over his head, thank goodness, but he 
had got to scramblin' around and gotten 
thoroughly wet. When they finally caught 
a hold of him, his clothes were already 
frozen. I suspect it was close to zero, and 
of course he was just about as stiff as a 
board! 

They wrapped him up and put him 
to bed. He had no serious after effects. 
When he attempted to tell me about it, all 
I could manage to make out was he was 
worried about "my fish gettin'cold!" 



Gone Fishin’ 

I can just see my father now—he was the 
happiest of men while fishing. I think half the 
fish he caught were let go. I wonder if 
grandpa ever told him “The Legend of 
Podunk’s Huddle?” In one ancient, faded 
writing, his pencil wanders around the page, 
beginning with the declaration: 




I like to fish. I also like to 
eat fish. I like nearly all 
fishermen. They are an 
entertaining brunch of truth 
embellishers. And, where [else] 
could I pick up so much embroidery 
with which to fancy up the lies I 
go home with? 

I listen and discount most of 
the broadcast because I've been 
around the Jimson weed patch 
enough times to know that the 
true addict will bring home a 
fine string of fish which he 
caught in the dead of night with 
nothing but night crawlers. 

He'll look you straight in eye 
and enthuse about how those fish 
were literally frothing out of 
the water over at Podunk's 
Huddle. They'll claim to this 
paragon of veracity that to get 
to this sacred spot, one must 
sneak out, park five blocks away 
from the house so as that nobody 
else will follow you unbeknownst. 

He'll tell you, you gotta go 
nine miles into a briar patch 
before you can even get to the 
trail where that grassy patch 
lies. Maybe you better shimmy 
into the kitchen and pick up one 
of grandma's home- cured hams and 
some high-rise eggs before you 
head out—it might be a while. 

And everybody knows, you best 
have some fishermen's genes in 
your ancestry and you will need 
some fancy lies corpuscles in 
your make up. 

Cause if you ever do find that 
hidden heaven only known to fine 



fishermen such as you, you can 
never share where you found it 
exactly. You don't want to spoil 
such a fine fishing hole with a 
bunch of nit-wits who decorate the 
stream side with wads of leader, 
fouled up red ants and silver- 
doctors . 

As a fisherman, you are a more 
morally sound member of a special 
community. You promise to only 
tell the right kind of lure to 
catch the right kind of fish and 
to only leave your coffee grounds 
when you're through fishin' . 

You leave behind any sense of 
city, tribe or creed and are only 
suspect to the early morning 
horizon. 

Podunk's huddle is clothed in 
peace, created by watching red 
wrigglers, the sun baked trail, 
the green fingers of the willow 
dipping her long fingers in that 
shady pool in the shadow of the 
mountains. 

Hidden from sight, you might 
spy a battered old Clunker with a 
Bull- Durham sack hanging by the 
handle. A pair of brown boots and 
a bitter beer perhaps. Then you do 
what all good fishermen do. 

You walk a piece, not making a 
sound. Maybe you nod or wave a 
bit—finding your own way in and 
out of Podunk's Huddle. 



Chapter 13 


I reflect after viewing this reverie; how 
happy my grandpa must have been when he 
took us grandkids fishing. As for his time 
spent in Rosebud Creek, he comments that: 

... everybody was scramblin’ for a job. 
After winter blew through, I admit I 
wasn't in much of a hurry to leave the 
comforts of Rosebud Creek. 

I wasn't too keen on the idea, because I 
knew that if I ran over to one side of the 
country to get to a well, I'd probably have 
to go running back to the other side in a 
few weeks—maybe even days. That's the 
way of work in the oilfields. Well, I had 
already made arrangements to go have a 
look-see at a new drilling site where the 
foreman promised there would be work 
for me. So, we packed up, bundled up, and 
headed off. I guess I shouldn’t have dilly 
dallied. When 1 got the drilling site, 
another man took that job right from 
under me! It was a little like a kick in the 
teeth, 'cause I knew the man. He was part 
of a crew I had worked on before. He went 
ahead and told the foreman I wasn't going 
to make it because, as rumor had it, we 
were goin' to California. 

Well, the foreman didn't think he was 
trying any funny stuff and went and hired 
him to take my spot. There wasn't much I 
could do about it, although the thought of 
another fist fight crossed my mind. All I 



could do was to go ahead and follow a 
lead I had about a position in Rawlins, 
Wyoming. 

They had a brand-new crew and one of 
'em was a member of the crew I had 
worked with in Casper. He was like a new 
broom. He wanted to make a good 
impression and insisted that our work 
area be squeaky clean. He wanted the 
drilling rig washed down from stem to 
stern, even in sub-zero temperature. He 
gave no sign of easing off, although 
everybody who had ever drilled a well 
before knew as soon as you got a well 
running it was bound to be a muddy, 
mucky mess. Truth be told,you don't ever 
go out of your way to make more work 
than you have to. It's cold after dark, and 
most of the time the crew will hole up 
some place else. They'll head to the 
doghouse, the boiler room — anywhere 
warm. They'll be shootin' the breeze, 
swapping lies, and maybe nappin'a bit. 

Well, this squid wanted everything 
just so and would only permit us about 
thirty minutes to eat our lunch. Then he 
would roust us out and find some kind of 
work for us to do—and half the time it 
was just cleaning spit and polish. To make 
matters worse, he took all the time off he 
possibly could. While we were working, 
he'd get someplace comfortable and go 
back to sleep! 

The final straw for me was when he 
decided to go and do work "the old fashion 



way." He decided to have us shovel out the 
cuttings; that is the rocks and mud left 
behind by drilling. These would pile up in 
the circulating pit and blocked any 
progress that was being made. This kind 
of back-breaking work hadn't been done 
since the early days back when I first 
started working in the oilfields in 1918- 
1919. There wasn't any reason for us to be 
doin' it that way now a day. 

These days you had a pump that went 
into an empty pit and pumped the cuttings 
into that pit. I don't know why he thought 
it was a good idea to have everybody but 
the fireman goes out into the pit and 
shovel the cutting out by hand. In sub-zero 
temperature, it looked to me like an 
enforced pneumonia factory. It was then 
and there I made up my mind I wanted to 
do something else. 

Now; this was just before World War 
II. Since Casper days; my wife and I had 
noticed a great amount of construction. 
There was work going on in the National 
Guard warehouses and new pieces of war 
equipment were coming out. The army 
jeep was beginning to make its 
appearance, four- and six-wheel trucks, 
and on occasion you would even see a 
Sherman tank out practicing. All this 
pointed to the fact the United States was 
aiming to get into the European war. 

I had received a letter from my 
folks telling me there were shipyards 
starting up where they were at in 



California. None were being built yet, or so 
they said. 

The old shipyards around the Bay Area 
were to be refurbished. There were new 
keels being laid, battle craft being built, 
and the possibility of employment. So, I 
thought it was time to maybe try going to 
California again. We did, but we didn't 
stay for long. 

I thought I'd like to work in aircraft 
and went to look at some of these places. 

It looked very much like a swarm of ants 
to me. It seemed to me like everybody was 
being hired—men and women. Rosie the 
riveter was cornin' out in force. There 
were a great many people standing 
around being put on the payroll while 
facilities were being enlarged. I felt as if 
going into the aircraft industry was too 
much of a wartime production. All the new 
production of aircraft would be part of the 
U. S. Arsenal of Democracy. Hitler of 
Germany had kicked off the war. It was 
proven he was a lunatic and power mad, 
but perhaps no more so than our own 
leaders. 

We had a man at the helm who had 
served two terms as president, and he had 
been elected to a third term, which is 
something that had never happened. I 
knew, as most people knew, that sooner or 
later we would become involved in the 
European War. 

Japan had for a number of years been 
pushing out from her island kingdom and 



making war on China. Japan had made 
threatening signs towards every nation, 
particularly Western Democracy. They 
had built a military machine starting from 
World War I. They had been overseas and 
traveled past the boarders put in place by 
the treaty of Versailles. Japan had taken a 
small part late in that war. Well, none of 
her armies or naval forces amounted to 
much at that time. Japan built up her 
forces in their nearby territories—at least 
some of them. Now, the United States was 
aware of that just as all the world's 
powers were aware of that. They all knew 
she was building up a navy. It was also 
known she was building battle craft. 

All the wiseacres and know-it-alls 
throughout the world were inclined to 
sneer at the Japanese. They referred to 
them as ",little monkey people" and "slant 
eyes." They did not think them capable of 
anything but being copy cats, with no 
original thoughts of their own. To make 
matters worse, the new papers reinforced 
these lies, and you couldn't believe 
anything you read was true. 

This third-term president lost no time 
after his election in changing the terms in 
our arsenal of democracy in shooting at 
German submarines in the Atlantic. No 
state of war had yet to be declared at that 
time. Everyone agreed that we were 
dragged into the First World War by the 
sinking of the good ship Lusitania. 



A good number of American people 
died that day , and then President Wilson 
asked Congress for a declaration of War. 
Ironically, Wilson ran on a campaign that 
promoted keeping out of World War I. 

But as fate would have it, on April the 
6 th , we were fully embroiled in that war. 

This President Roosevelt, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt had actually been 
engaged in the warfare. He was involved 
in aircraft patrol. 

My grandfather takes a brief pause, and I 
wonder if I detect a tone of respect? 
Listening, I learn that: 

"Hitler had already overrun France 
and all the Scandinavian counties. 

Finland, Norway, all had become part of 
Soviet Russia, who had ganged up with 
Germany in taking over Poland. That was 
one of the first countries to be violated by 
Hitler and his legions. 

Arrangements were being carefully 
made. It has never been proven, of course. 
Higher military people knew and leaked 
down through ranks that the incident in 
Pearl Harbor on December 7 in '41 was 
the direct outcome of threats and 
confrontation against Japan. They got 
everything lined up in Pearl Harbor and 
left the fleet sitting therefor the Japanese 
to send their aircraft. They left some 3,000 
dead or more Americans on the battlefield 



and many more on the bottom of bay at 
Pearl Harbor. " 

With that incident, we were 
automatically at war not only with Japan, 
but also Germany and Italy. They in turn 
declared war on the United States and 
pretty soon practically the entire world 
was embroiled in war. 

I got to thinking that with both 
boys in school, I wanted to do something 
for myself and my family. I didn't want to 
keep dragging them around from place to 
place. 

Now, I had brought some welding 
equipment and found work in the 
shipyards. Many of the ships I worked on 
bore evidence of the war. I got contracts 
from the military as a welder and layout 
man." 

I must admit, I have no idea what a 'layout 
man” does exactly. I just know Grandpa says 
that he managed to find a job with 
Consolidated Steel in the Los Angeles area. 

I find his union cards amongst his war ration 
stamps and other documents my 
grandmother kept. I wonder if she thought 
any of us “Guyer girls” would conserve these 
relics—bits of flotsam and jetsam from 
another time. 

As I listen to my grandfather review his 
history, I find myself questioning my own. 
Grandpa says: 



I liked that work. I hadn't done a great 
deal of it. I hadn't any training in it , but 
back then you worked off a blueprint, and 
I had the ability to read blueprints for a 
number of years. So, I while I was working 
in the shipyards, I went to night school. I 
took a crash course, a brush-up course in 
reading blueprints. That's how I got hired 
to work for Consolidated Steel. 

It also happened to be around the 
same time the European War ended. I 
must confess, I was so busy workin ' I can't 
recall when VE Day was! And, even 
through the war was basically over and 
done with, everybody's attention was still 
on Japan. 

They proved to be a much tougher nut 
to crack than any of those know-it-alls 
predicted. They built up their aircraft and 
made believers of the world. Japan 
controlled nearly all the South Sea islands. 
The fortifications they had erected during 
the war had enabled them to set up 
colonial powers in Southeast Asia. 

They had mainland China hangin'on 
the ropes. They knocked France out of 
Southeast Asia and had things pretty 
much their own way. But when they 
landed in Australia, they were stalled and 
turned back and, gradually, Japan was 
made to give up a great many places they 
had previously conquered. 

Then, something new was about to 
unfold in the history of the world. It 



seemed the men of science had been 
working on a theory. 

They immediately set to work in 
America to build plants to extract 
Uranium. Uranium was the metal they had 
succeeded in setting up a chain reaction. 
You see, uranium is naturally radioactive. 
Sometime earlier that year, they devised a 
bomb, which was exploded somewhere in 
the white sands of New Mexico. It was 
pretty much kept a secret, although our 
allies had some knowledge of it. These 
scientists discovered at the time they were 
foolin' around with this chain reaction 
business, they could create another 
explosive substance: plutonium, which is a 
purely manmade element. So now they 
had two bombs, a uranium bomb and a 
plutonium bomb. 

They shipped this uranium bomb 
on a battleship out on the South Pacific, 
loaded it onto an airplane, and dropped it 
on Hiroshima, Japan. It certainly took the 
Japanese by surprise, and the rest of the 
world as well. I suspect there were quite a 
few higher-ups who knew what wasgoin' 
on. What surprised everyone was an entire 
city with hundreds of thousands were 
killed by one explosion, from one bomb, 
dropped by a single plane. There should 
have been no question that was end of the 
war with the Japanese. 

But Japan did not have a democracy. 
They had an empire. The Emperor of 
Japan made all the decisions and would 



not give in. Just a few days later, the U.S. 
flew other bomb over and dropped it on 
Nagasaki, Japan. The devastation was 
equally effective. 

Russia had her armies advancing into 
China, and word came down from the 
Emperor of Japan they were ready to 
submit. The surrender of Japan was made 
was made aboard the battleship Missouri 
in Tokyo Bay. General Douglas Macarthur 
of the United States, commander in chief 
of the American Forces against Japan, was 
then made the dictator of Japan. He was 
simply installed as high mucky-muck, and 
he did a very creditable job, in my mind. I 
don't recall exactly how long he had that 
job, but it seems to me like two years or 
more. 

Our third-term president had died in 
office, and old Harry Truman took the 
reins. It was Truman that made the 
decision to drop the bombs. Russia was 
hell bent on spreading communism and 
socialism. She had overrun China and 
jumped over the 38 th parallel and nearly 
wiped South Korea off the map. 

General MacArthur was right on the 
job and received instructions from 
Truman to throw our occupational forces 
into the fight. The plan was to push the 
North Koreans back. That turned out to be 
quite a job. You see, the North Koreans 
had the backing of the Soviet Union and 
China. The Soviets had been thoroughly 
equipped with our war machinery while 



they were our allies in the fight with 
Hitler. 

Those weapons were supposed to be 
on loan; leased until the war was won. 

But Russia had different ideas. They 
wanted to spread their dictatorship as 
much as they could. They wanted to drive 
the United States out of South Korea and 
make her into a communist country. 

Truman knew the United States 
had a small piece of occupied territory on 
the extreme end of the Korean peninsula. 
MacArthur put an army all around the 
perimeter of the peninsula. He jumped in 
behind the North Korean army and 
bottled a bunch of'em up on the south 
end. He had North Korea on the run. He 
pushed them clear back to the Yalu River; 
which is the territorial line between China 
and Korea. Mainland China at that time 
was also a communist country. This nation 
of some six hundred million people had 
pretty well-equipped armies. They poured 
over the Yalu River and soon had our U. S. 
Marines pushed back. We were at a 
stalemate, and that is the way it still 
stands today! 

These armies face each other in a 
supposed armistice-like condition. There is 
no doubt this will eventually break down 
and lead to even more war. When that 
happens; I think the strength of Russia will 
win. That may not be too far away. 



I am ashamed to say I had never really 
understood much about this era in United 
States history. I doubt grandpa would be very 
surprised by the fact North and South Korea 
are still at odds with each other, and war-like 
conditions still exist. 

He states that: 

"After that the troops were pretty much 
demoralized. In a few short years, our ships, the 
largest maritime fleet in the world, was pulled 
out of service and put into moth balls. All the 
other nations, with the exception of Britain, 
were able to rebuild with trade and enterprise. 

The valiant British army could not stop the 
bombs from nearly destroying their cities. Her 
countryside was laid to waste and her people 
left limping to make what little commerce they 
could." 



Chapter 14 


My grandfather takes a moment to reflect. 
He sighs and says: 

So much for the war years. I was still 
working for Consolidated Steel as a layout 
man when my father died. It was just a 
few days before his eighty-fourth birthday. 

We received word from Oklahoma that 
he had died peacefully in his sleep. So, my 
sister and elder brother and I went back 
there. Well, my father had expressed a 
desire some years ago to be buried back 
home in Missouri. He wanted to be where 
he was born, where he grew up as a boy, 
and where his family was buried. So, I 
hurried up and made the arrangements 
with my older brother for him to be taken 
there. We followed his body, and then held 
the funeral. We couldn't stay long, as the 
three of us were all working at the time. 

My older brother Lindley had a job with 
the utilities company, my youngest sister, 
Jessie, had a job at the telephone company. 

I, of course, didn't have any sort of long¬ 
term service in any company, but I needed 
to get back to San Gabriel and go back to 
work as quick as I could. 

I had sent word to the company. 

I guess I must have called in by 
telephone, notifying them I had a death in 
the family. I let them know it was 
necessary that I take care that kind of 
business. When I got back from the funeral 



and settling my father's affairs, I went 
straight back to work. But when I showed 
up, I was told I no longer had a job! Well, I 
wondered why and so I asked. 

They replied that this is a union 
shop and the agreement I had signed 
when joining the union was to give two 
weeks' notice before any absence. They 
said I hadn't given any such notice. I guess 
my thinking machinery was not up to the 
task of figuring it all out. I asked the 
supervisor how in the hell he figured it 
was possible for me to give two weeks' 
notice of when my father was going to die? 

He shrugged his shoulders and said he 
was just "i trying to live up to the letter of 
the law''and 'follow union regulations." 

So, I gathered up my little kit of tools, left 
the plant, and went home to tell my wife 
the news. 

I sat around and mulled things over 
for a few days. I had welding equipment 
and had considered establishing a welding 
shop of my own just as soon as I could 
manage it financially. I also wanted to get 
my family off this "ant hill" and out of the 
city where we were living. There were 
thousands of people arriving every day, 
thousands of jobs shutting down, 
thousands of men being laid off from the 
war plants, and thousands had skills such 
as welding. 

Many had the same ideas I had so I 
decided it was time to go look around 
other areas of the country some. Now, we 



were driving an antique Chrysler 
automobile that had probably seen more 
than one junkyard. There had been no 
new automobiles manufactured during 
the war so anything you bought was going 
to be old or overpriced. There wasn't much 
in the way of public transportation back 
then, either. 

Well, now, that hasn’t changed much! 

Good thing my grandpa was determined to 
succeed. Determination is a family trait, 

I concede. He says that he: 

... "prevailed upon my youngest sister 
to take us all over the country in her 
automobile. She had lost her husband 
early in the war and hadn't gone back to 
work yet. We went to various places where 
I thought I could earn a living setting up a 
welding shop. I wanted to have a little 
land, something reasonable, where we 
might have a little livestock, and grow a 
few staple crops. Yes, I wanted my 
independence. But I also wanted to be 
near enough to a town where we could get 
medical care if we needed a doctor or 
hospital in case of emergency. I wanted a 
place we could get the kids to and from 
school." 

Sounds idyllic if you ask me! Grandpa says: 

We made a trip to Northern California. 
We found one place we were rather 
enamored of. 



While there was no farmland 
available, there was a little acreage, which 
was heavily timbered. There was a bit of 
logging going on, and it looked like I 
might be able to establish a little welding 
shop and possibly build a hunting lodge or 
something. Perhaps even a motel that 
would help us earn a living. We were not 
completely satisfied with that, however, 
and we decided to do a little more looking. 
Eventually, we got back home without 
deciding on anything. We thought it over. 

If we decided to move, we would have 
to sell our home we bought in Southern 
California. That wasn't so bad, considering 
prices were jumping up in the area and 
we'd make a fair profit on our investment. 
We'd be able to finance a new place that 
way. 

So, we decided to put our home on the 
market. Meanwhile, we went around in 
search of an automobile. We went over to 
the car dealership and found another 
Chevrolet that appeared to be in 
reasonable condition. It had not been used 
a great deal because the original owner 
had gone overseas during the war. Now, I 
was reluctant to pay what the dealer was 
asking. But I also knew there were not 
many used cars in good working condition 
on the road as no new cars were being 
built just yet. We took it for a test drive 
and we were satisfied. We were able to 
work out a somewhat reasonable 
arrangement with the dealer, and now we 



had a means to go traipsing 'round the 
countryside looking for a place to call 
home. 

Incidentally, I observe a trend in my 
grandfather’s choice of automobiles. I’m 
trying to assess why he always drove a 
Chevrolet. My father also was a fan of the 
“Chevy” as well. Was it loyalty? Maybe there 
was little choice. Whatever the case, I guess 
they stuck by the old “shove it away and 
leave it” Chevrolets. 

It got them over to the Oregon coast, 
where Grandpa reflects: 

It was a beautiful country, but quite 
wet. It rained eighty to a hundred inches 
every year, and I didn't think I'd be too 
happy with those extreme conditions. We 
came back down the coast and discovered 
the land was not as rainy, but was more 
expensive. So, we went further inland on 
the east side of Oregon. It didn't receive 
nearly as much rainfall, but it was too 
close to desert country to be good for 
farming. We decided to give Washington 
State a try. 

We wound up near Chehalis. That 
looked pretty good. Despite that fact, we 
didn't want to hurry into any major 
decisions. So, we went up past Everett, 
Washington, into the Cascade Mountains. 

The back country of Washington State is 
just about as beautiful as it gets year- 
round. I suppose it goes without saying 
that we couldn 'tfind exactly what we 



were looking for there either. If we 
happened to come across land we could 
afford, it was located where there wasn't 
much need for a welding shop. So, we 
headed south again and saw that there 
was plenty of farmland. It was thick with 
dairies, vegetables, berries, and fruit trees. 
That looked pretty good also, but there 
were no towns, and no commerce of any 
kind whatsoever, even though the land 
was very reasonable. Not to mention, I 
was fairly ignorant of many factors you 
need to make farming successful. 

Well, we wandered on over to 
Yakima, which is a desert area. Grand 
Coulee Dam had just been finished and 
land was being developed. Digging around 
for facts, I found that there was little need 
for a welding shop and the high winds 
around the area made for poor growing 
conditions. We agreed to backtrack down 
the Cascades through the Chinook Pass. 

I believe there are two passes in that 
area, if memory serves me—the Chinook 
and Cayuse Pass through the mountains. 

I began to note there was quite a bit 
of logging going on. I asked some 
questions and found that it might be a 
good place to establish a welding shop. 

I had purchased portable welding 
equipment and thought I'd be pretty well 
fixed up if my shop didn't produce enough 
work. I wanted something to hang onto 
while I was learning a little more about 
the farming business. 



It had never been in my mind to be a 
farmer. But I did know something about it 
as I remember working for farmers when I 
was about sixteen and had dropped out of 
high school. I knew my shortcomings. But I 
thought if I could get someplace, I could 
learn how to milk a cow, feed a hog, raise 
chickens, and grow enough produce for 
family use. Our kids could grow up healthy 
and strong, and I could make a little living 
as a welder. 

Again, I am filled with respect. Here w r as one 
of the most knowledgeable men I ever knew. 
He was a man who loved words and wrote 
with eloquence and passion. He studied maps 
and geology and built things with his own two 
hands. A high school drop out? I suppose it 
goes to show you that “book learning” isn’t 
always equal to knowledge and wisdom. 
Grandpa made his own way, as he says: 

"With just a little judicious snoopin' 
around, it looked like an ideal place to set 
up shop. So, we beat the bushes pretty 
thoroughly. We came up with one place 
that looked like it was made to order. It 
was about thirty acres of land. It had been 
logged some years ago, so it was all clear 
land where the main house was built. It 
had a little garden plot, and I saw a corner 
where there was some green grass 
growing, enough to feed a cow, I suspect. 

I didn't see it at the time, but this 
property actually had two houses sitting 



on it. We heard from the real estate agent 
that the land used to belong to a 
woodsman who worked for the timber 
company. He was newly married and had 
decided to build a little house with left 
over logs and rent it out while he lived in 
the first one built by the timber company 
for lumberjacks. 

I believe the man said it cost him all of 
two hundred and fifty dollars to buy the 
land and the house! 

However, Grandpa had his doubts about the 
place as he hesitates to make an offer. He 
reflects: 


"The larger house was not ideal. It was 
not laid out for family living. It did have a 
nice big cook stove, but I'd have to convert 
it from natural gas to propane. It had a 
nice big wood-burning fireplace, but there 
wasn't any sort of indoor plumbing in the 
place. We’d have to use the outhouse. That 
wasn't the sort of thing I'd wanna do, 
especially in the winter. 

So, we decided to take another gander 
at a place near the California-Oregon 
border. It was good land, but had no house 
built on it. It would be perfect for building 
a lodge or motel. I thought it might prove 
to have greater earning potential than the 
place up in Chehalis. After some 
consideration, I called the broker and 
decided to close the deal on the property. 



He came on over and wrote a conditional 
sale contract and presented it to us. 

I looked it over and noted that in the 
terms of sale, we the buyers would be 
obliged to pay the real estate agent a sales 
commission! Well, that didn't sit right with 
me. I had never heard of such a thing. 

So, I reared up and pawed the air a bit 
and told him in all my dealings up to the 
present time, it was up to the seller to pay 
the broker his commission. 

He blandly looked at me and assured 
me that they all did it this way in this part 
of the country. So, I grabbed my hat and 
headed outside. I told him I did not want 
to talk any more about the property and if 
that was common practice around here, 
then I didn't want to live in this area! I 
thought it was totally screwball and 
probably downright illegal. 

I headed in a huff back to the hotel 
and, after cooling off a bit, my wife and I 
decided we'd head on back home to 
Southern California. We also decided that 
we'd go ahead and put our money down 
on the land in Chehalis. We'd already 
talked with the agent there. If we were 
able to send a bit of interest money, he'd 
hold the property, houses, and everything 
until we could make a sale on the home we 
had in Southern California. Now, I believe 
this was in early February, 1947. We got 
back as soon as we could and sent him 
several hundred dollars of interest money 
from the telegraph office. 



We lost no time in packaging up what 
little we had and putting a hitch on my 
portable welder. We got ready to head for 
Washington. Just then, doubt really began 
to creep up on me. I thought perhaps there 
would be too many leftover logs laying 
around from the lumber operation. I 
thought about how I might have to clear 
timber, stumps, or any number of 
snaggletooth limbs left by the timber 
company. I got to thinking that perhaps 
the grass I saw growing in the corner of 
that property would be too low or 
swampy. It might not make for good 
pasture after all. 

But then, I got to thinking about the 
other so called "deal" and made up my 
mind I didn't wanna get too close to the 
stove, so to speak. I felt like I was gonna 
get my fingers burned. Least with this land 
in Chehalis, we wouldn't have to build a 
house on it. The place would need some 
work alright, but we'd taken the plunge 
and now we'd sink or swim. 

So, we said our goodbyes, sold our 
home in Southern California, and put in 
for a purchase plan with the bank. We got 
to our new home in Washington and 
moved into the front house. The little log 
house in back was too small for our 
growing family and, besides, I thought it 
might be better suited for my welding 
operation. 

We'd put all our furniture on a moving 
van, and it hadn't arrived when we first 



got there. Our first night in our new home, 
we ended up sleeping on the floor of our 
living room in front of the fireplace. The 
next day, our furniture arrived and I went 
about the business of getting new fittings 
for our cook stove. I couldn't very well 
keep it going on natural gas as propane 
was the only thing available. We spent the 
next couple of nights cooking over the 
fireplace! 



Outhouse * ” Johnny” on the farm 


Another surprise I discovered was 
there was a woodshed on the property 
with several cords of wood in it. Only 
problem was, when I went out to the 
woodshed the next morning, there wasn't 
any wood in it! I thought, well, I got a 
world of wood here. I'll just go out and get 
some. Now, as I wasgoin' out, several 
youngsters were amblin' about, lookin' to 
see who the new neighbors were. 

They heard me grumblin' about the 
fact somebody had gone and taken all the 







wood right out of our woodshed before 
we'd even gotten a chance to settle in to 
our new house. 

Come about supper time, a tractor 
comes up pulling a trailer. That trailer 
was loaded with wood! There must have 
been very nearly a cord of wood on it. It 
was the father of one of the boys who'd 
been playing around that afternoon. He 
was a foreman for the timber company 
and one of our neighbors to the north. 

He heard the story from his boy about 
how we had no wood. He's already started 
to unload the trailer and put some already 
cut in the fireplace. He wouldn't take a 
penny for any of it. I rather insisted I pay 
him for all his labor. He looked me 
straight in the eye, and remarked "What 
in the hell else are neighbors for!" 

I thought this was a pretty good way of looking at 
things. I had an excellent 

relationship with that man for the seventeen years 
we lived on the farm. 


- t 1^7 



The farmhouse 





Chapter 15 


I guess from this comment things must have 
turned out OK, despite his doubts and 
misgivings, as grandpa begins to settle into a 
whole new way of life. 

"We were lucky in some ways those 
first few years. I found to my surprise that 
there was still a lot of nice timber left on 
that land. Hardwoods, maples, and firs, 
which I hauled off to market. I went ahead 
and put up a welding shop sign and pretty 
quick I had customers! It was true my first 
clients consisted of mostly kids who 
needed a bicycle repaired or a little red 
wagon fixed. But they got the word out 
that this new guy in the neighborhood 
could do repairs for just about any sort of 
farm machinery, and ifya couldn't come 
to his shop, he'd come to you. That was a 
great deal of my first business. It was 
mainly people who just wanted to become 
acquainted. Most of’em were connected 
with the timber company in some way, 
and farming was just a sideline. Nearly all 
of them had at least one milk cow, usually 
a pig and a few chickens. But farming was 
not their principle means of making a 
living. 

Well, anyways I had enough work 
that I didn't get much time to develop a 
farm as quickly as I planned. Another 
inspection of our property led to the 
discovery there was only one fence around 



one corner of the place and it needed 
repair. Now, I guess I shouldn't have been 
too surprised. After all, it was all planned 
out for lumberjacks and timber. There 
wasn't a real reason for a good fence as 
those bushes and logs left all over would 
make it hard to get through. A cow critter 
wouldn't be able to maneuver through 
that mess, although it's the nature of a 
cow when it gets into any new pasture to 
immediately make a trip around the place 
for an inspection. 

I wouldn't venture to guess as to 
why they do that, but it seems to be the 
nature of the brute. Nevertheless, I wanted 
to get things in order. I had noted some 
old wire out in the shed on the property, 
and I made the rounds and got the fence 
patched up. Then I got on the lookout for a 
cow. I had never really milked a cow in my 
life. I had attempted it a time or two when 
I was a little boy livin’ back in Oklahoma with 
my family. I discovered that a cow can kick 
frontwards, sideward, and can inflict some 
considerable damage. I also never learned 
the proper milking technique, so I was a 
little leery of'em. My wife didn't even want 
to get into the same pasture with a cow, 
not even when they were ten, twenty acres 
away. As far she was concerned, that cow 
was gonna be some kind of wild beast with 
stickers on its head! 

She had certainly been raised in a big 
city and didn't have any reason to learn 
how to milk a cow or have any knowledge 



of farming. Now', I gotta say that since I 
was raised up in the country, so to speak, 

I knew a little something about 
farming. After all, we had ten acres on our 
place in Oklahoma. We had a big potato 
patch, sweet potatoes, and corn. We had 
an orchard, vineyard, and a little garden. 
Well, all the farming was done with a hoe! 
We didn't have enough for fancy farm 
equipment. 

But I figured I wasn't gonna aim to 
have a need to buy much in the way of 
farm equipment just to get started with a 
milk cow. I knew that much was 
important with two small boys to have our 
own milk, butter, and maybe some cheese 
now and then. I looked into the auction 
every week in Winlock. There were always 
a few livestock, produce, and general 
merchandise. I'd sometimes go over to 
Centralia and Chehalis, as they had 
auctions on different days of the week. 
Everybody who had the time would show 
up for these sales. It was a time not only 
for buying a few things you might need, 
but also for getting to know your 
neighbors and swapping stories. 

I got to know a few folks and got 
around to hiring a man I met to come over 
and plow our garden. I suppose I'd had my 
share of hoeing taters! 

I thought it would be a good time to 
put in some seed and grow a little 
something while the weather was warm, 
and we didn't have any livestock to keep 



after. So, I proceeded to plant that garden 
early March. That certainly showed my 
ignorance on that score. I was unaware 
that you'll have cold weather and frost 
usually round early April, sometimes into 
May. Well, we had no ice after we got in. I 
got busy, or should Isay, we got lucky! We 
had produce from that garden patch while 
most folks around were just planting their 
first spring garden. We had two good 
crops that first year! We soon learned this 
was just beginners luck, however. 

I recall one day while I was out talking 
to our hired man that he had several cows 
of his own. He soon discovered I knew 
nearly nothing about them except that 
cows had four feet, ate grass, and bellered! 
He offered a little advice on buying a good 
milk cow. He suggested that I go to farm 
sales instead of a public auction. He said 
you probably wouldn't find a cow at a 
public auction that didn't have something 
wrong with it. She'd be a poor milker, hard 
to settle, not suitable for breeding, likely 
to have a mean disposition, or had a habit 
of wandering off the pasture. 

A "breechy" cow is one that likes to 
jump fences. She'll be knee deep in clover, 
but somehow, she'll manage to get to the 
other side just so as she can eat weeds! 

So, I decided to heed his council a go to 
a farm sale. Their prices were much 
higher than I wanted to pay. And after a 
while, I got to seeing that they'd sell some 
of the cows but always kept a few. I got to 



wondering if all the cows they were selling 
were old. I eventually learned how to tell 
which cows had a hitch in theirget-a-long. 
Some were limpy andgimpy. 

The auctioneer would always have 
some comment: "Oh, she's a fine cow but 
she stepped in a gopher hole." Or that she 
"snagged her foot on barbed wire." But if 
you looked at their feet, you could see 
their toenails would be long or their split 
hooves would clatter together. I learned to 
tell if a cow was likely to be breechy. 

No one wants to be chasing an old 
breechy cow all over the place! 

I gradually made my way over to a 
little village called Salkum,just east of 
where we were. I went down there a day 
or two in advance on the advice of my 
hired man. I got there just around milking 
time. I wanted to watch the cows as they 
came out of the barn. I wanted to see how 
they walked and how they acted towards 
each other. Then I wanted to meet the 
man who was selling them. He turned out 
to be a very agreeable man. I don't recall 
exactly the time why he was selling off his 
cows, but it would have been a few months 
before the Korean War was bustin' out all 
over. 

Now, I realize that in many of my 
grandfather’s comments, dates, and times 
may be rather fluid and perhaps somewhat 
inaccurate. That fact does not surprise me as 
these recordings were made toward the end 



of his life. I find it amazing his ability to 
recall so much and share so many details. I 
can overlook if it is a little missed history 
now and then. 

Grandpa comments that this man: 

... went back to the navy shipyard. He 
was posted there as a mechanic, and they 
called him back into service. He was very 
forthcoming about the cows. He pointed 
out the ones who were kickers and which 
ones were good milk cows. He had one 
cow who was half beef cow who was 
resentful of being milked at all. She would 
stand still for milking alright, but waited 
until the pail was full before she lashed 
out and kicked it over! He had Guernsey's, 
Holsteins, Jerseys, and an Ayrshire cow 
with sharp horns. She knew how to use 
'em, too! 

Well, I got a liking to one little 
Guernsey cow in particular and made 
arrangements with the man for purchase. 
She seemed healthy enough and looked 
likely to calf pretty neatly. 

I was out on a welding job when 
that cow was delivered to our farm. My 
wife was highly indignant and told me 
that the poor thing had been fust thrown 
off the back of the truck." Well, 1 had 
learned as much that a cow critter doesn't 
have much in the way of reverse. They can 
be moved —and a good cattle dog knows 
how to go about it instinctually. They go 
to the heels, not the head. They turn the 



cow all the way around. The dog never 
goes in front of her or try to get her to 
back up. 

So, I figured when she was let off the 
truck in front of the barn, they had no way 
of turning her. We had no dog, no good 
uploading ramp, so they just pushed her 
out of the truck! She got a skinned spot on 
her shin out of it and if I had been there, I 
might have been able to avoid the chance 
of hurting her. But she didn't show us any 
dislike or hold it against us. She was such 
a gentle animal, I think she would have 
come to the table if we'd invited her. 

I don't remember how long we had 
her before she freshened. I knew the signs 
to look for. I knew a calf was due within a 
few hours before she freshened. 

Just a note here—I wasn’t sure about 
this term. What does that mean when a cow 
“freshens”? I discovered the term refers to 
when the cow first begins to lactate. She 
produces milk full of essential nutrients and 
colostrum meant for the calf and not for 
human consumption. She’ll need some time 
before she’s ready to supply enough milk for 
both. 

Grandpa sums up with: 

7 was away when she lit out. I was off 
fixin'somebody's machinery. When a cow 
gets ready to calve, they'll find somewhere 
to go off by themselves. They'll find a bush 
or a tree, and when she didn't show up, we 
went looking for her. We found her with a 



new white-faced bull calf. She was a little 
nervous about us coming around and kept 
trying to push him back into the woods. 
But we persisted, and eventually got them 
into the barn. Now of course she was right 
there with him, but if she couldn't see him 
or reach him right off, she set up a ruckus! 
She also had a pretty good set of horns on 
herself but didn't use them. She would 
shake her head and look mighty fierce, but 
that was all to show us she didn't fancy 
anybody messin' with her baby. 



Cookie and her calf 


The next problem was getting her 
milked. Well, l already knew we weren't 
no expert cow milkers. Nevertheless, she 
proved to be so gentle, we thought we 
could make an attempt. I remembered 
from way back when I was workin’farms, 
they'd get the calf in and the milk would 






start flowin'. So that's what I did. There 
was no question that he knew what he 
was doin'! He had a big old ball of soap 
suds on his muzzle real quick , flickin' his 
tail the whole time! So, I got the cow into 
the stanchion rig to hold her still and gave 
her a little feed. One of the boys got in on 
one side, and I got in on the other—but we 
couldn't get any milk out of her. So, the 
other boy reached under, and it was a 
wonder we all didn't get kicked out of the 
barn." 

"That heifer wanted to be milked. Her 
udder was so distended she had to walk 
straddle legged! She was really patient 
with all of us trying to milk her. We finally 
sent one of the boys out to the neighbors 
to see if we could get somebody over to 
show us how to milk. One of neighbor boys 
came out and he got in to show in' us how 
it was done. 

First off, he asked for a bowl of warm 
water. He sat down and washed her udder. 

He explained that since the calf had 
nursed earlier, her teats were sticky with 
dried milk. That made for hard milkin'. 

Next, he asked “What's her name?" 

Now what in the world did he need to 
know that for? I told him that one of our 
boys had up and decided to call her 
"Cookie" 'cause she was so sweet. 

He goes up to her and talks real low and slow. 
"Howdy there, Cookie." He says, "Let's show 
these poor city fellers how it's done." 



Well, let me tell you, he had no trouble 
gettin’ milk! He wound up with a full 
gallon pail on practically the first squirt. 

He showed me what grip to use and told 
me it was important to let the cow know 
what you're up to. That way, she'll be 
more relaxed and let the milk down. 

I'd been using "a pinch grip,'' which 
wasn't the best for milking. I thanked him 
for showin' us how to do a better job and 
tried again the next day, with my wife 
helping me this time. She and Cookie had 
an understanding of each other now. 

They were both good mammas after 
all!" 

I know all of us Guyer grandkids would 
agree! My grandmother Janet was one of the 
most generous and loving women I’ve ever 
known. I reflect that, somehow, I seem to 
remember “Cookie” although that is pretty 
unlikely. I was born in 1960, so that cow 
would probably have been long gone by then. 
I’m sure I heard about her, however, as her 
name is so familiar. 

Grandpa reflects ruefully: 

"Now, in a rural neighborhood, word 
spreads like wildfire. Word went out that 
we had the best milk cow around. She was 
the best buy in the barn they said. Then, 
everybody for miles got to hearing about 
how we couldn't figure out how to milk 
that darn cow and it tickled them to 
death! 



I felt a little put upon about them 
getting a little fun on my expense. But it 
wasn't long before I came to see how it 
had to be quite comical. 

Well, once we got the hang of milking, 
we had more milk than we knew what to 
do with. We sold some, drank enormous 
quantities of fresh milk, and eventually 
joined the dairy cooperative. That was 
DairiGold in that part of the country. 

We had her milk tested and discovered 
she had a pretty high-test quality milk. 

I also learned that most folks 'round 
these parts had Holstein cows, which 
produce a great quantity of milk, but is 
known as "skim milk." The cream would 
rise to the top and you could skim it up off 
the top. 

Now, with a Guernsey like ours, the 
cream would rise to the top and be so 
thick and rich it was like a blanket. We'd 
let it set overnight, skim off the cream. 
Then the second day, another thinner 
layer of cream would be ready. It was 
almost as if the milk was already 
homogenized. The fat globules in Guernsey 
milk are quite small and sink to the 
bottom more slowly than that of Holstein 
milk. We had milk enough to ship through 
the cooperative, and we made butter and 
cottage cheese for ourselves. She was a 
good little heifer. Cookie had another nice 
calf, which we were able to sell after a 
couple of years. 



I'd grin like a Cheshire catknowin’ 
that this "city slicker" had a little seventy- 
eight-dollargold mine in buying that 
heifer. 

I’ll say he did! No wonder Grandpa was 
“thinkin’ about getting another cow.” 




My Uncle Bill in the fields 


Chapter 16 


Grandpa gave serious thought to getting 
another cow, but, after speaking to his hired 
man about it, he realized it may not be as 
simple as he first thought: 

"My hired man assured me there 
wasn't enough grass for another cow, and 
I'd have to buy feed in the winter. I knew 
cows need to eat an enormous amount of 
feed to fill up. Nature designed her to eat a 
great amount of roughage. She wouldn't 
really chew it on the first trip down her 
gullet. She bites it off and swallows it, then 
belches it up and chews the cud. She'd lie 
down, get comfortable, and chew her cud, 
digesting that roughage gradually. Cows 
have four different parts to their 
stomachs. The first part of their stomach 
is a kind of pouch—a built-in storage 
area, so to speak. When a calf is born, all 
the milk he gets from mamma goes to that 
first part. This is the way a calf gets all its 
nutrients. He can't just go chewin' grass. 

His mamma does that for him. The cuds 
are thoroughly chewed and swallowed the 
second time down and then off to the true 
stomach. 

Now, most folks think a cow won't eat 
bush if there's grass around. But I saw for 
myself this was not always so. That cow 
would sometimes just take a nip off a twig, 
a limb, or bush. She would swallow a 
whole long piece of twig with no trouble 



at all! I got to thinking after watching her 
strip young leaves off a tree limb that if I 
ever had to give her medication, this 
would be the way to do it. Why stick my 
arm down her throat if I could use a stick 
or tree limb to do it? You surely can't 
afford to call a cow doctor every time that 
cow gets sick or needs a pill! 

Well, I determined that if I was really 
gonna make a go of making more pasture 
for another cow, I was gonna need some 
help to do it. I got a man with a portable 
sawmill to come in and take down some of 
the bigger hardwoods around the 
property. There were some nice maples, 
dogwood, ash, and alder. I arranged it so 
he could have his share of some of that 
lumber to haul away and sell. We kept 
some of the smaller stuff for firewood. 

Then we got a Caterpillar tractor in to 
clear that ground. I had to clear off the 
stumps before I could do that, however. 

I went out and collected the bark of 
the old fir trees as that made for beautiful 
fuel. Then, I shot the stumps with 
dynamite. 

It took an awful lot of dynamite as 
some of those old hardwoods were about 
nine feet in diameter! It's hard work, too! 
Drilling holes under those stumps, loading 
the holes with dynamite, runnin' around 
like crazy igniting anywhere from ten to 
fifteen fuses all at one time! Then, you'd 
have to go try to find a place to hide when 
those charges start going off. 



Sometimes a chunk of wood would 
go /lyin' off maybe onto somebody's else's 
property or go crashin’ through your roof! 
That was just part of the job, clearin' land 
in Washington. But clear the land you 
must if you want grass to grow on it. 
Nature designed a cow to eat grass, low- 
lying bush, maybe an occasional limb or 
twigs here and there. But nature in this 
neck of the woods wants to grow trees! 

Even when the land is all cleared off, 
more little trees will start springing up. 
The wind, flowing water, and all will 
eventually establish another forest. 

The leftover litter, sawdust, old leaves, 
underbrush, ferns, and whatnot left lying 
on the ground will feed and protect those 
little bitty trees. And guess what? They 
won't be itty-bitty for long! 

Sometimes, the forest service will 
go into old-growth forest like that—if 
there is a lot of old litter left lying around 
that is. They'll do a "slash" burn. 
Deliberately burn off all the old rotting 
material that's been left by over-logging 
the area. This practice makes possible the 
principle ingredients for seedlings to 
flourish. That is potash, which contains 
nitrogen and phosphorous. Weeds and 
clovers will come up, die off, and establish 
a loam—perfect for creating a baby tree 
nursery. It's interesting to discover that 
one of type of tree that grows in this area 
is the Alder tree. This species of tree is a 



nitrogen-fixing tree. It sets the nitrogen 
through the roots, you see. 

Each tree will grow in the particular 
location it likes the best. Given time, the fir 
will pretty much take over Western 
Washington. The Douglas fir, White fir, all 
grow in the lower elevation, while the 
Noble fir and Silver fir flourish in the 
higher elevations. You'll get in Hemlock 
spreading his leaves lower down, and 
Cedar dipping in the low, wet areas." 

You might have gathered by now my 
grandfather had a sense of reverence for the 
natural world. That was another gift he 
passed on which I hold dear. 

He continues to explain patiently: 

"In the old days, the pioneers only saw 
the forest for the value of the land, and the 
logs they could sell commercially. They 
had no way of disposing of the stumps left 
from logging. These old-growth stumps 
will not sprout a great deal. 

Once cut down, they will die back and 
the old stump will eventually rot. Then it 
can be pushed out of the ground with a 
Caterpillar tractor and plowed up. That 
old stump will dry out, and then it can be 
burned. Actually, I suppose an old Douglas 
fir stump or Cedar stump, for all practical 
purposes, will last forever. Some of the 
old-growth trees were so large the saws 
would not reach through. There were no 
power saws at the time. The loggers would 



have to cut that tree in stages using a 
crosscut handsaw. They would climb high 
enough to where the tree wasn't so thick 
and big around, cut it, section it, and leave 
the stump in the ground. They just left 'em 
low. This meant I had a lot of wood, a lot 
of work, and I'd have to spend a lot of 
money. All this was so as I could grow 
grass to feed an extra cow. I did eventually 
conquer it. In the seventeen years we lived 
there, I managed to get the place 
completely fenced and cleared. I did have 
one corner on to the northwest of those 
thirty acres which I thought would make 
for a good "junk'' pile or grow a little hay. 

The welding business was prospering. 

I got an old GI truck and had an old 
hand-operated sawmill so as I could load 
my own logs. I started taking everything 
commercially valuable on those thirty 
acres. There was quite a lot of maple, ash, 
and fir left. As everything got sold or 
hauled away, we got a tractor and started 
to do a little bit of custom farm work. We 
managed to keep busy almost every 
waking hour. I had to admit, I finally put 
my doubts aside, as we had us a nice little 
farm. 

The first couple years on the farm, the 
kids' grandmother Lilian offered to buy 
them a pig to raise. I suggested to her we 
should buy a sow pig so we could have our 
own pork. She said to use our own best 
judgment. So, we watched the papers and 
saw that someone had weaner pigs that 



have been weaned from their mother for 
sale. One Sunday , we went out to the 
farmers house and took a look at his pigs. 

I thought they were pretty nice little 
pigs, and the price he was asking was fair. 

I made an agreement to buy one of the 
piglets, but first we'd have to make a place 
on the farm to keep her. We set about 
making a pigpen and a little house so as 
the pig could get out of the weather. It 
doesn't really get too nasty up there where 
we lived in Western Washington. It does 
rain quite a bit mind you, but it is what 
they call a "dry" rain. It might sound a 
little farfetched, but you could be out there 
working in the rain and not get wet. 

The eves would be drippin' and the 
stream would be fillin'. But what I came to 
conclude was that while it is raining, the 
rain drops are spaced quite a distance 
apart. This means that quite a bit of 
moisture can collect in the air and you 
actually won't get all that wet. Anyways, 
enough ponderin' about the weather. 

Back to our pig. 

We got the accommodations set up for 
the new member of our family. The kids 
immediately named her "Pansy." It seems 
to me there was a comic strip around that 
time — 1947-48. Maybe somebody else 
remembers if there was a comic strip 
about Pansy the Pig. Anyhow, we went on 
to get our piglet. Mamma pig had decided 
it was time to wean those pigs, and she 
wasn't gonna set the table anymore. 



Nevertheless, she hadn't lost her 
mamma's notions of protecting her babies. 
If I got near that piglet, or picked it up, it 
squealed, and that mamma sow was after 
me! I don't recommend anybody challenge 
a mamma pig when she's protecting her 
young. They make for quite a formidable 
opponent. But some way or another, the 
farmer gave that sow some feed and got 
her off to one side, and I grabbed the 
piglet. I headed for the fence. I made it 
across the fence and just barely held on to 
that piglet. That little piggy was quite a 
handful! That piglet didn't want to be 
held, that's for sure. Pigs are not cuddly 
critters! 

Well, I put our little piglet in the back 
seat of the car between our two boys and 
headed home. I had set up her little house 
and placed electric wire around the fence. 
An electric fence is quite effective in 
controlling livestock. I'd seen it in action 
against pigs. A pig investigates everything 
with its nose. Any obstacle, anything new, 
anything strange, the pig will smell first, 
before it becomes too familiar with it. And, 
what most people don't know, is that a pig 
is a very intelligent animal. 

There are more ways a smart pig can 
outwitya than you can shake a stick at! 
Well, when I put Pansy in the pen, I hadn't 
put that electric fence up real high. She 
was not full grown and couldn't reach as 
far as a full-grown hog might. The first 
thing she did was to investigate 



everything. She walked all the way around 
the perimeter of the pen, and she stuck her 
nose in the wire. She got bit! Well, she 
squealed, twisted her tail, and backed up a 
bit. It didn't take her long to figure out she 
better stay away from that wire! An 
electric fence doesn't have a strong 
current, but it is quite a shock to an 
animal. It doesn't really hurt them, of 
course, just startles them, mostly. It'll 
shock a human being, too, like curious 
little boys who get too close to it. 

I believe that I mentioned my opinion 
the pig was one smart critter. If you are 
around a hog, you will add to your own 
edification! I watched Pansy use her snout 
to dig up all manner of things. Like most 
pigs, she used her snout as a plow goin' 
through the dirt, uncovering bugs, 
earthworms, and whatever delicacies she 
might uncover for eatin'. If there were a 
snake in there, why she’d eat it! Pigs have 
pretty good appetites and spend most of 
their waking hours finding something to 
put in their stomachs. Pansy would also 
root out any twigs, leaves, bush, ferns, and 
pile them up to make a little cozy nest to 
sleep on. While she was at it, Pansy 
discovered blackberries, which grow 
prolifically in Washington and make for 
mighty good eatin'. 

One day, I watched her take a 
blackberry twig and laid it across the 
electric wire. That caused a little short in 
the wire. All she had to do was walk across 



that wire and she wouldn't get shocked. 
She could pretty much go where ever she 
liked! 

Pigs are explorers. They like to wander 
and go different places. One place Pansy 
liked to go when she got out was over to 
our neighbors'. She'd leave the pen and get 
in the thick bush where she couldn't be 
seen. We’d go looking for her, afraid she'd 
cross the road, get hit by a car, gobbled 
down by some other critter, or what have 
you. We’d go a good quarter of a mile 
through sticks, briars, rocks, and thorny 
old blackberry brambles before we 
discovered she was safe at the neighbors'. 
Looking for that pig was a frustrating 
chore. 

Now all this while, Pansy was growing 
up to be a pretty nice-sized pig. She was 
about the age where she'd be thinkin' 
about the boys. There were not any male 
breeding hogs nearby. I had rigged up a 
sort of chair for hauling things, which 

I could put on the back of my tractor. 

I hauled wood, logs, hog feed, whatever, 
that way, and it all worked out pretty well. 
I thought I'd put Pansy in that chair and 
haul her down where she could go meet up 
with a boy hog who was some distance 
away. Well, Pansy had other ideas. She 
was inclined to have a mind of her own. 

She had watched that chair 
contraption and had decided she didn't 
wanna go anywhere near it. 



Now, you can't let a farm animal do 
exactly as it wants to all the time. There 
are times you must get that animal to do 
what you want it to do. I wasn't going to 
go about whisperin' in Pansy's ear that she 
ought to go right up into that trailer so as 
she could go a courtin’ with a big old 
handsome boy hog. I did not think she 
would have paid any attention to me if 
had I done so. 

My mind was made up she wasgoin’. 
The only way to do that was to get her 
into that trailer. I was going to lower the 
tailgate and haul her over there despite 
what she wanted to do. Now, there was a 
time I could've just picked her up in my 
arms and put her in just about any place. 
Pansy had never been abused. Everybody 
petted her, rubbed her belly, and 
scratched her back. She knew her name 
was Pansy, and if you talked to her, she 
come on over to have her hindquarters 
scratched. 

So, I went about calling her, and when 
she got close enough, I grabbed her hind 
leg. Well, Pansy went the other way, and 
she had three feet still on the ground, 
while I had one leg in the air tryin’ to drag 
her into that trailer. I couldn't move her, 
and she became aggravated, and I called 
her some rather uncomplimentary names. 
But as soon as I turned her loose, she'd go 
right back to rootin' up blackberry bushes 
as if nothing at all had occurred. 



By this time, I had gathered up an 
audience. My boys were the cheerleaders 
in that effort, getting that pig to come on 
into the trailer. None of their bellerin' did 
any good. I suggested to my boys that each 
of them get Pansy by the ear, and we'd 
push her into the chair front-end first. 
Pansy had better traction and pushed 
herself backward, scooting away faster 
than we could get a hold of her! So, I got 
one of the boys to go fetch some rope. By 
this time, Pansy had decided she'd had 
been hassled enough and went amblin' off 
over the fence. 

She didn't get very far as I got that 
rope and started in playing cowboy! I 
made a loop, swung the rope over my 
head, and managed to lasso one of her 
front feet. I tried to drag her into the pen. 
But I couldn't move that hog any more 
than she could rise up and fly. I eventually 
decided that I would tie her legs together, 
and we'd manage some way between the 
four of us to get that two-hundred-and- 
fifty-pound hog into that so and so trailer! 
I had quite a long rope. I had her front 
foot still tied in the loop, and I was 
attempting to pick her feet up so as I could 
tie them together. I discovered that she 
would pick up one front foot and leave it 
clear off the ground whilst I was trying to 
get the other foot! When I followed her 
along, quite close to her shoulder, I 
discovered I could just about point her 
anywhere I wanted. It was like havin' a 



real big dog on a long leash. I got her 
moving toward the trailer, whacking’ 
across the seat of the pants with a board 
occasionally. 

I got her back into the pen and 
eventually got her loaded. I believe we 
were pretty all worn out by then and left 
her overnight in the trailer. It wasgettin' 
dark, and there were chores to be done. 

We went to milk the cows, get in some 
wood. We left her with some water and 
some feed, and she fussed a little, but 
didn't try to break out." 

I admit I had a hard time to keep from 
laughing out loud when I heard my 
grandfather describe this battle with his pig, 
Pansy. I wondered if her courtship with that 
“boy hog” went any smoother? Grandpa says 

The next morning, I took her down to the 
farmer who had the boar hog. We backed up 
into the driveway and turned Pansy out. Well, 
she soon discovered there was a boy waiting for 
her, and he discovered there was a pretty little 
girl hog come to see him. He was turned out of 
his quarters and he and Pansy got acquainted. 

It was a successful deal and, after a little 
bit, we had no trouble loading Pansy back 
up again and took her home. I think I need 
to telly a that this farmer we went to see 
had a loading dock. I could back my trailer 
up and load Pansy up the chute right 
outta the barn. Why, if she didn't wanna 
go, he had an electric prod to tickle her 



hindquarters! She charged up into that 
trailer and just stood there like a nice little 
lady! Well, it was not too long after that, 
there was no question as to what Pansy 
was expecting a family. I rigged up a 
bigger pen and put down a secondary 
electric wire to protect those piglets when 
they got here. 

Pansy certainly knew what was go in ’ on. 

She built up an enormous nest. 

She gathered up twigs, sticks, dried ferns, 
greenery, whatever litter she could. 

She buried down into it. It got to be all you could 
see of Pansy was her stern end! 

We watched her quite closely, knowin' 
that pigs have a gestation period of about 
120-123 days. Well, one day she wouldn't 
come out her nest. We had a neighbor 
visiting at the time who just so happened 
to be a self-professed "know it all." He 
proclaimed to be an expert on just about 
everything and went into the pigpen to 
investigate. Well, we didn't think anything 
of it. She'd tolerate a whole gang of kids 
cornin' over to see if the piglets were ready 
to be born or to scratch her tummy. That 
"Mr. Know It All" steps into the pen, 
towards her nest. She balled up outta that 
nest of hers, wootin' and woof in’ all over 
the county! I don't know if she didn't like 
the smell of him or what, but she came 
after him, and he took off like a rocket 
over the fence. She patrolled that fence, 
keeping all strangers at bay until those 
babies were born. 



Now, my wife had never seen a baby 
pig being born, so we all went in a few 
days later to find Pansy lyin' on her side. 
Each little piglet that popped out would 
get up onto its feet and make a detour 
straight to where instinct told them the 
dinner table was! I guess it was first come, 
first served as far as pigs are concerned. 

There might be a little bit of samplin' 
goin' on, but eventually each piglet selects 
his own favorite faucet. From then on, that 
faucet belongs to that pig and that pig 
alone until they are finished nursing. 

Mama apparently has no part in the 
selection. She had 10 piglets that first 
litter and not a runt among them. A runt 
pig is usually the last little piggy to arrive, 
and he gets the least milk. These little guys 
don't grow up to be very big or very 
strong—that is, if they grow up at all. But 
Pansy had a nice strong posse often little 
pigs, and they were all healthy and 
curious little critters. It didn't take them 
very long to figure out how to get out of 
the pen. The lower wire I'd put in was 
easily shorted out. They discovered after 
while they could go in and out as they 
pleased. They didn't get very far, I'm 
happy to say. Pansy made sure of that! 

Pigs grow rapidly, of course, and while 
they are young, mama pig is very 
solicitous of her babies. She'll come to 
their defense even after she's weaned 
them. When she’s decided they've been 



suckled long enough, she bids them 
“goodbye!" 

She ain't just a foolin'! She'll catch on 
with the side of her nose and toss it right 
outta the pen. She can throw them a 
considerable distance. That'ssayin' 
something when you consider that pigs at 
that age can get to be around sixty to 
seventy pounds or so. Pansy was a good 
mother, and those piglets got a lot of milk. 
They learned how to get more grub by 
watchin' mama, digging with her snout 
and coming to the trough come feedin’ 
time. We gave our hogs high-grade feed, 
not much in the way of slops or scraps the 
way some folks do. 



Chapter 17 


Grandpa sounds very proud of his hogs, and I 
wish I could find some pictures of Pansy. I am 
sure she was a magnificent sow, along with 
her piglets. For now, I realize that what came 
next was just another “day on the farm.” 

We selected two of Pansy's piglets 
to keep on the farm for our winter meat 
supply. The rest we sent off to market. We 
went over to the farmers' market in 
Chehalis and got top dollar for those fine 
fat little porkers! We had agreed with our 
boys that they could keep the money and 
put it in their bank accounts. I then went 
about the business of getting a bigger pen 
for our meat pigs. They were both boar 
pigs, and I had to castrate them both 
before they came aware of their 
capabilities. I didn't want them to come to 
service age as animals are inclined to 
inbreed. 

Pansy produced two more litters of 
piglets—the first ten, the second, twelve, 
and the last, fourteen! There was not a 
runt among them, and she never lost a 
piglet. 

We had many adventures with Pansy 
and her piglets before we finally decided 
to pull the pin on the hog-raising business. 

One incident I remember in particular. 

Pansy was raising up her last litter of 
piglets. Pansy had gone off to the 
neighbors to sneak into his cornfield. 



Now, the farmer had scattered some 
rotten grain to fertilize that field. Let me 
tell you, that stuff stinks to high heaven! 

But most animals think the smell is quite 
wonderful. Pansy went out in search of the 
delectable odor. She feasted on that rotten 
grain until it was just about gone, and 
then started to head to the corn patch. 

I kept my eyes peeled on her the 
next morning. I watched her climb over 
the fence after shorting it out with a stick 
and head east through the brushes, briars, 
and sticks. I followed her over to the 
neighbors', where, sure enough, that darn 
hog was strippin' corn right off the stalk. 
She was doing considerable damage and 
had to be stopped. So, I got my shillelagh 
and told her to go home! 

It’s hard for me to envision grandpa 
threatening any animal with a club, but he 
retorts: 


She didn't pay any attention to me. So, 

I wacked her one! She squealed and 
headed for home. I saw her trotting off 
through the brushes. I apologized to our 
neighbor and promised him some nice 
smoked bacon in recompense. 

When I got back home to our place, 
Pansy wasn't anywhere to be found. Well, 
she gone back over to the neighbors', right 
back to the corn patch! She hid herself in 
the bushes as she watched me heading 
home. Then she just turned around and 



came back. That's when I decided to go 
and get the dog to bring her on back to 
where she belonged. 

We had a cattle dog who was 
principally a mutt. He was the most 
intelligent animal that I have been around. 
My wife claimed he could talk! He sure 
made some sounds that sounded like 
words at times. He was a one-of-a-kind 
dog. He was not very good with the cattle, 
however. He really wasn't brought up for 
that. It wasn't in his blood, so to speak. We 
called him "Judge'' because of the 
coloration of his hair behind his eyes and 
on the top of his ears. The black outline 
made it look as if he had spectacles on. 

He knew exactly what you meant when 
you told him, "Judge, go get the cows!" 

I'd usually call the cows into the barn 
by putting out their feed. They would 
usually come pretty quick. Sometimes, 
they wouldn't come in if I fed them too 
early. 

They'd want to stay in pasture. One 
cow would trot halfway up to the barn, 
whilst the other one would trot off in the 
other direction. They knew I couldn't 
chase both of them! 

So, I'd send Judge after them. That dog 
would go after one cow and, not having 
the sense of a true cattle dog, he wouldn't 
go for their heels. He'd run alongside of 
them. Then the cow would turn in that 
direction. One way or another, he'd get 
those cows to the barn, usually. 



Well, Judge went and did the same 
thing with Pansy. He ran close beside her 
and bit her ear when she tried to run all 
over the place. He got that sow into her 
pen alright. I got busy right away putting 
up a second and third 'hot' wire on her 
pen. After that, Pansy stayed home. We 
never did completely succeed in getting 
her piglets to stay put, however. They'd 
root around and dig under the bottom 
wire and squeeze underneath. They would 
go all over the countryside. They'd even 
crossed the highway out in front of our 
place. That was a state highway, with 
logging trucks going in and out at all 
hours. How we kept from losing those pigs 
out on the road, 

I'll never know! Those piglets made it 
to our plates alright, but as tempting as it 
was, I would have never put that sow on 
the breakfast table. She wouldn't have 
made good eatin' anyhow! 

When Pansy aged out, we got out of the 
hog raisin' bus in ess. 

I don't recall how many years it was, 
but we went into planting and selling 
strawberries. We also made jam outta 
those berries. I think we did that for two 
or three years before other people got the 
idea to grow strawberries and the price 
went way down. So, we decided to put in 
clover and grass instead of strawberries. 

Those were sure some beautiful fields. 
We grew a lot more grass than we ran 
cows on. We turned that into hay, which 



we fed to our own cows. We had about 
fourteen now, all decedents of our good 
old cow, Cookie. I think we might have 
sold her at auction when she finally gave 
out. I don't recall. 

For some reason, I felt a little sad hearing 
grandpa share this comment about their “old 
cow Cookie.” Like Pansy, I feel like she was a 
member of the farm family, and I wish I 
would have met her. For now, grandpa 
shares this commentary: 

"Nobody was baling hay thereabouts. 

There were three kinds of machinery 
around used for baling hay. One we liked 
in particular was a small tractor-drawn 
baler that you pulled along down the 
winnows of hay. It picked the hay up of the 
ground, baled it, and kicked the bales out 
behind it. But providence was not with us 
that year. It rained before we had a 
chance to get our hay baled. So, we had to 
buy hay just to feed our cows. That took 
up all the profit we made from milkin' 
em." 




We squirreled away what money we 
could and made a down payment on a hay 
bailer that winter. Come early spring, the 
first hay came on and near about Fourth 
of July, we were ready to bale it. We did 
alright that year, and we put enough 
away to buy a self-propelled combine 
harvester secondhand. 

It's little wonder, however, that I got 
behind with my welding business. Folks 
would ask me to come out, usually after a 
long day workin' the farm. I'd go out that 
evening so as they could have their 
machinery up and runnin’ come morning. 

I tried to accommodate most hard workin' 
folks. But some of them just bundled up 
their little 'jip-a-long' outfits and 
overnight, they'd be gone! 

I had other folks I did work for when I 
sent them a bill, they would ''disappear,'' 
left the country or couldn't be found no 
how. Well, it was frustrating and 















downright disheartening. So, I established 
a practice that folks had to pay me when I 
did the work. No more heatin' around the 
bush. I did make a few exceptions from 
time to time. I knew some folks who would 
pay me even when it was their last dime. I 
also made it plain that if you came to my 
shop to get something welded, if you didn't 
have the money to pay for the repairs, 

I wouldn't let them take that 
machinery outta the shop. I lost some 
money that a way, but I wasn'tgonna get 
my nose bent out of joint over it. They 
probably weren't gonna pay me anyhow 
and, besides, my nose was already crooked 
enough! 

In the meantime, I brought a short 
logging truck. I hauled logs, I welded. I did 
custom farm work, cut and baled hay. 

I harvested seed corn, harvested grain. 
I guess there just wasn't enough of me to 
go around. I felt I couldn't do justice to all 
the jobs. My wife was raisin' kids, cooking, 
cleaning, sewin' clothes for those boys, 
looking after the place, picking up after 
animals what have you. I was startin' in to 
study how to go about things differently. 





Chapter 18 


I began to notice that new machinery 
was show in' up on every corner. It seemed 
like every Sears and Roebuck had some 
kind of new hay baler, tractor, or whatnot. 
When at first there were only three kinds 
of hay balers, now there were twelve! It 
got to be so that dealers were cutting 
prices to get the old models out and the 
newer ones in, which they sold for more of 
course! 

Price cutting has a built-in assurance 
of failure. Those who are looking for a 
bargain is in many instances the ones who 
do not intend to pay the bill. As a 
consequence, his property is repossessed. 

If it happens to be a hay baler, so be it! 
Folks skipping out on their obligations 
made it difficult for honest folks to get by. 
Balers who were only interested in making 
a profit would charge by the bale and 
deliberately make the bales lighter. So, 
while they were making more bales, the 
hay wasn't worth as much. 

We ourselves wound up with a few 
dead beats. They say they'd pay their bill 
in hay, which we didn't have storage for 
and, besides which, it was mostly weeds 
and ferns. You couldn't feed that to a dairy 
cow and wasn't much use for beef cattle. 

We learned real quick who were 
deadbeats and wouldn't pay. In some 



circumstances, we had to put a collector 
on them. If we did that, the collecting 
agency took half that. That left us holding 
the bag. It became apparent to us that we 
would have to do something where we 
were not dependent upon deadbeat 
customers. 

I took my short logging truck and 
bought a power saw. I started off being an 
independent contractor for our local 
sawmills. We did alright that way. At least 
I didn't lose any money. I wore out some 
equipment and had to pay to get it fixed or 
replaced. I hauled logs and made sure I 
weighed them out at delivery. I had a scale 
slip every time I delivered a load of logs. 
The mills knew exactly how much lumber 
I'd hauled, and they knew exactly what my 
cartage was, and I never had any trouble 
getting my money come payday. It all 
worked out very satisfactory. Part of the 
timber I hauled was for the mills and some 
of the lumber I hauled was for the state 
forest service. Some of those logs were 
nothing but salvage logs; ones that 
couldn't be milled for lumber went to the 
paper mills for pulp. 




Grandpa’s short logging truck 


Things went along very nicely for a 
while. I learned that the forest service took 
great care to brand all their logs before 
they were hauled up the river. They were 
branded just like livestock. Those folks 
knew which logs were rotten and were 
branded to go to the paper mills. Other logs 
were quite valuable as premium hardwood 
and went directly to the sawmills that 
specialized in custom work. 

There was a period of time where we 
were making a hundred dollars a day! But 
again, word got out that there was money 
to be made and other short loggers 
started showing up on all sides of us. Price 
cutting started in again, but I had already 
established myself and knew the people I 
was hauling logs for always paid their 
bills. I got to know one fellow from one of 
those mills pretty well. He had a great deal 



of mechanical knowledge. He always had 
a lot of ideas in his head and very often 
shared them with me. One day he came to 
me with an idea of a portable log loader. 

We tossed the idea around 
considerably. I told him to come up with a 
set of plans and we'd go from there. 

He arrived one day and set down in the 
middle of my driveway. He drew out a 
design with a stick , tracing it out with his 
fingers in the dirt. 

At this point in our story, this fellow sounds a 
little like a wild-eyed inventor! As Grandpa 
continued to describe the process, I had no 
idea what some of the machinery was or how 
it would work. Grandpa says: 

He proposed to mount hoisting 
machinery to the swing boom on the rear 
end of a GI6X6. He planned to take this 
machine out into the woods and make a 
landing where he could use this machine. 

The machine would have a claw device to 
grasp the logs in the middle, raise the log 
clear off the ground, move it high enough 
to swing it into the logging truck. He'd be 
able to clear logs section by section by 
building a road for each landing point. 

It sounded feasible enough, although I 
suggested that a few changes might be 
indicated. He accepted my suggestions 
and purchased the steel he would need to 
build the boom. Now, we agreed that I 
would cut the cost of welding work 
somewhat if he would let me use the truck 



after it was finished to haul his logs. I felt 
that was fair and satisfactory. He went 
ahead with his logging while I worked on 
the loader. We got the swing post 
mounted on that GI 6x6 and thought it 
might be ready to try. 

Well, it wasn't licensed to travel the highways 
without a special permit. 

But everything was fitted and given a test 
drive at the machine shop. 

All the controls were hydraulic. The lift, the 
turn the action in closing the claw which held 
the logs were all hydraulic. Those were my 
suggestions. I felt that would be better. 

One night just before dark, he took the 
loader out on the road and drove it down 
the highway, unlicensed and all. He hauled 
it far into the woods, and he got away 
with it. Nobody stopped him, and when he 
came back down outta the woods, all he 
would tell me was that the loader was "on 
location." He told me I could start hauling 
logs anytime I was ready. 

At this point, I think my 
grandfather sounds a bit dubious 
about this whole scheme. Grandpa 
affirms my suspicions. 

He produced logs so rapidly, I could 
not keep up with him using my truck. So, 
he went and hired another truck. He had 
logs left and right, going to the saw mills, 
the plywood plants, and to the fiber mills. 

He hired some more men to work with 



him. Everything seemed to begoin'just 
lovely. Then, one of the men working with 
him started in taking the lucrative logs in 
another truck. I learned that that had 
been already planned, arranged so as I'd 
never be able to keep up or get ahead. It 
had also been arranged, I found out later, 
that the foreman running the logging 
made sure the boss was outta town while 
this was going on. The man I'd built the 
loader for was out getting a divorce so as 
he could be remarried, and all this 
nonsense was goin' on without him 
know in’ it! 

I went to the foreman and squawked 
about it some. He informed me that if I 
didn't like the way things were going, well, 
I could go haul logs somewhere else. I 
turned my rig around and went home 
empty. 

It just so happened I knew another 
man I could haul for who was getting 
salvage logs out of the state forest service 
land. Most everything they had would be 
going straight to the paper mills, with 
maybe a few sound logs for lumber, which 
was worth quite a bit more. I was very 
satisfied with the way this deal worked 
out. I wouldn't have to go up in the hills as 
much, and I knew the state would pay. 

Eventually, the man I built the loader 
for got back into town and heard news 
about what was going on. He came and 
asked me if there was any truth as to why 
I wasn't hauling logs for him anymore. I 



told him frankly that I wasn't interested in 
hauling logs for him as long as that so- 
and-so foreman was gonna be running the 
show. I didn't have a problem with him, 

I told him. He'd always been upfront 
with me, and when he couldn’t meet his 
payment for the welding I was doing for 
him on the loader, he'd given me other 
business to make amends. 

So., I continued to weld at my place 
and haul logs for the forest service most of 
the time. One day, he appeared at my gate 
and wanted to know if I'd haul some logs 
down into Longview to the veneer mill. He 
told me that the foreman I had difficulty 
with had been let go and was no longer 
with him. I agreed and was looking 
forward to doing business with him again. 

I believe it was the third or fourth load 
I took out for him one time. He had one big 
long log on the truck; it was a lot longer 
than most short logs, which are anywhere 
from eight feet to eighteen feet long. This 
one log we put way down on the bottom of 
the pile. It was twenty-two feet long, and I 
knew I would have to red flag it, which I 
did. 

We got the load chained and bound 
together. I took off for home. I was gonna 
leave that load set in my backyard and 
take it down the mill the following 
morning. 

Now, this short logging truck had 
hydraulic brakes. They were good brakes 
but in getting a load of logs down from the 



mountains, you had to gear down. 
Otherwise, you’ll burn out your brakes 
every trip. I decided to install a water 
system on the brake drums—most logging 
trucks had 'em that way. When you 
depressed the pedal, water would squirt 
down on the inside of your brake drums 
and that kept them cool. I thought this 
made for a fine rig, but not complete. 

I decided to put a vacuum unit that 
would utilize the vacuum from the 
manifold acting on a diaphragm in a 
closed chamber to operate the brake 
shoes. That required that the hydraulic 
brake lines be moved within the channels 
of the truck frame on both sides. I 
intended to eventually get around to 
splitting a piece of tubing to shield the 
brake lines from rocks and such. At the 
moment, it looked perfectly safe, and I'd 
never seen any other short logger with 
shielded hydraulic brakes. I thought it 
might be possible that if a rock got picked 
up in the lines and hit against the side of 
the truck, that rock could rupture the 
brake lines. If that happened, I'd be outta 
brakes and that would be the end of me! 

So that was on my list of things to be 
done. 

Now, I was about half a mile or so to 
the landing where those logs needed to be 
hauled. I was cornin' to the steepest part of 
the road going on down from the 
mountains. Just as the truck peeped over 



the incline, I reached over and touched my 
brake pedal, and it plopped to the floor. 

I tried again another time or two. It 
went down to the floor both times. So, I 
started down into my gears to slow the 
truck down. I'd been running in fourth, 
so, I got her down to third, which 
wasn't slowing it enough. I knew I could 
never make the upcoming curve, so I 
wound it up tight and attempted to get it 
back to second. But I'd already picked up 
too much wheel speed to get it that low. 

I realized then I was on the horns of a 
dilemma. I was going to lose the truck. 

But I didn't intend to lose me along 
with it. 

So, I stepped out on the runnin 
board on the driver's side and held the 
steering wheel tight against the inside of 
the road. I was going to jump off the truck 
as soon as it looked good. I didn't want to 
get off out on the curve that was cornin' up 
and take the chance ofgoin'over the side. 

I saw a straight spot of road so that 
helped things considerably. I came to a 
spot where the road grader had left a pile 
of rumble off to the side of the road, the 
mountain side, which was to my right. 

So, I didn't jump off then. I held the 
wheel of the truck until I felt that rumble 
on the road. When the truck crossed the 
rumble, I jumped! Unfortunately, there 
was a canyon on the left of me. It was 
certainly no place to go up into with a 
fully loaded logging truck. 



I suppose you could figure it out 
though Mr. Einstein's theory of relativity 
or something. Anyhow, when I hit the 
ground, I was probably going the same 
speed the truck was going because I was 
part of the truck as I left it. That made it 
necessary to land facing the same way the 
truck was going and to run like hell! 

I was hoping the truck would slow 
down, go on by, and hopefully keep my 
nose outta the rocks and gravel. I had my 
eye on the truck, and I realized the truck 
was gaining on me. It was getting further 
on down the road ahead of me. I hadn't 
landed in the dirt yet, and I was about to 
congratulate myself on having made it to 
safety. As it was, I saw the back end of that 
load of logs clear me. Then the front end of 
the truck hit something, maybe a loose 
rock. I never did find out what exactly. 

But anyhow, the truck clutched 
sharply uphill to the right and that one 
long log sticking out behind hit the end. 

I had no place to go. With the 
mountain on one side and the canyon on 
the other, I went over the edge into the 
canyon some ways. 

It was not a steep drop, but I suppose I 
must have been briefly unconscious. The 
first thing I recall was smelling gasoline. 
My first reaction was to look back on the 
road to where the truck was with the logs 
still in it. It was sliding to a stop. 

I could see sparks and wondered why 
the gas didn't catch fire. We later found 



out what actually happened. One of the 
connections on the gas tank on the left- 
hand side of the truck had broken off and 
there was gasoline spurting out alright. 
But it was only a small quality and wasn't 
enough to set the sparks aflame. 

Meanwhile, I regained my senses 
somewhat and started to scramble back 
onto the road. I had rolled over on my face 
and discovered in my efforts I couldn't 
move myself. The incline was just steep 
enough I couldn't get any push. So, I rolled 
over on my back and pushed with my right 
foot. I could feel myself going back up the 
hill. 

It was about this time I noticed a high 
arching stream of red coming from the 
other side. I looked to my left. I wondered 
just briefly what it was. I resolved myself 
into consciousness. I knew it was blood, 
and I was furnishing it! 

I think to myself, "Well, this can't go on 
or I'll leak dry.'' So, I began feeling around 
me, up to the bend of my knee. I found a 
place where I could pretty well slowdown 
that stream of blood that was pumping 
down there. Then I used my right foot and 
my elbows to inch back onto the highway 
and get back up on the road. 

After I got up to where I could lay 
down, not being on a slant like I was in the 
canyon, I moved my fingers around to the 
bend of my knee to find a pressure point to 
shut off the flow of blood. Now, I knew it 
was getting close to quitting time and the 



crew would be coming down the mountain 
pretty quick. The road was relatively close 
to town. The logging crews, workers, and 
such would come sailing down the hill, 
and they'd see the truck laying there. 
They'd have to slow down. 

Well, I was off to the corner, and I 
didn't wanna be run over by those 
curbside jockey puts. All I could do was sit 
there and muddle things over and think of 
what to do next. The thought crossed my 
mind that there would be a bunch of men 
with no way to come out of the woods but 
to come exactly as I had come. It certainly 
wasn't too long before I heard the crummy 
cornin'. Now, in logging terms, a "crummy'' 
is the truck that hauls the workers back 
and forth from the woods. It's basically a 
pickup truck with a cab built out onto the 
tailgate so the workers can stay dry when 
it rains. 

Well, they saw the truck. In the 
meantime, I fetched a bandana 
handkerchief out of my pocket and started 
waving it. When I heard the wheels of the 
crummy start to slide, I knew then the 
truck could see me. They pulled up and 
jumped out and asked me how I was. I told 
them I didn't think I was in too good of 
shape as I once had been. I felt like I was 
pretty bent up. I picked up my left foot and 
showed them what I could see. I guess I 
shouldn't have done it, as I came off the 
pressure point and the juice started 
spurting’ again. 



I said. "I don't remember that joint 
being there!" They all told me, "No, that 
doesn't look like a joint to me!" We took a 
closer look at it. I had taken a compound 
fracture just above the ankle. The leg 
bones were broken, and my bones were 
protruding through the skin. My foot was 
just left flopping. 

Well, all the crew could do for me at 
that point was to go and find the first aid 
kit. All crews usually had one, seein' as 
how they were working with saws, power 
tools, and whatnot. They rushed back to 
the crummy and found the kit, and 
brought it over. One of the young fellows 
wanted to put a tourniquet on it. I told 
him I didn't believe that was a good idea. 

I felt like I probably had gathered up 
enough dirt and rocks breaking my legs 
open, I didn't wanna take a chance of 
getting an infection and face the 
possibility of gangrene. The young fellow 
with the tourniquet was hard to convince, 
but he finally did get me inside the cab 
and helped me to keep from topplin' over. 

I forget where the first telephone was, but 
the first chance they got, they stopped and 
called the doctor. They told him we were 
on the way to the nearest hospital in 
Chehalis with a compound fracture. 

I didn't know how much blood I had 
lost. I didn't feel all that woozy. I thought I 
had everything under control. 



I hear my grandfather pause throughout his 
retelling of this horrific accident. 

He takes a moment to relate: 


"We met the doctor outside the 
hospital in Chehalis. I guess somebody 
musta called my spouse, thinkin' that was 
the bestest thing to do at the time. There 
was no way anybody could've told her how 
severe the injury was. 

She wasn't there just yet as I met 
the nurse and doctor, who were already 
waiting for me. The nurse was holding a 
hypodermic needle big enough for a horse! 

I wanted to know what in hell she was 
going to do with it. She said she was going 
to give it to me for the pain. Well, I said, "I 
wanna talk to the doctor here first to get 
his opinion. Just wait a minute before you 
go using that shotgun you have!'' 

I asked the doctor to give the news to me 
straight. I wanted the best estimate, I guess. 
He asked me, “What do you want to know 
about?'' 

I said, "It's been an hour and half 
since this injury occurred. It's pretty dirty. I 
can tell what bones look like stickin' 
through the skin. I wanna know if you think 
that leg is gonna have to come off.'' 

He said, “I'm afraid I don't think that I 
can save it.'' 

“Well,'' I said, “I would like for you to 
get another doctor's opinion before you 
haul off and do that. I wanna talk to him. 
And I want you to shoo this girl with that 



shotgun full of morphine away because I 
am not gonna to do anything sloggin’ 
through a cloud of morphine! I wanna 
make sure I understand what this other 
doctor might be sayin!" 

There was another doctor not too far 
away, and he came right over quick. He 
refused to give me a "Yeah" or "Nay" on 
the matter. He said he'd have to get inside 
and look at some things first. He says, 
"Anytime a broken bone pierces the skin, 
especially when there is dust and dirt 
involved, you have a couple strikes against 
you. That's all I can say." 

I said, "Well, I guess if it's alright 
with you gentlemen, I believe I just might 
take that pain reliever now." So, they gave 
me the hypo and took me into the hospital. 
My wife and younger son, Bobby, came 
down the hall. My wife followed me on in 
and talked with the doctors and nurses. 
Pretty quick we got up onto what I called 
the "meat block." Those doctors didn't 
appreciate my terminology at all. 

Well, I figured in those conditions, 

I better add some levity to my own 
situation. Nobody else was going to. So, I 
didn't fret too much about their frowning 
at my remarks. 

They took some tests and seemed to 
take particular attention to my pumping 
machinery. They took a sample back into 
the lab and asked me if I'd ever had 
sodium pentothal as an anesthetic. 



I told them, "No, I hadn't, but I sure hoped it 
smelled better than ether." 

They assured me I wouldn't detect any 
odor at all and punched a hole in my arm. 

They attached a bottle to a post and took 
me to the meat block. I knew instantly 
when that first drop hit my blood stream 
because I just floated away. No pain, no 
struggling, no nothin’. Of course, the 
morphine had already taken care of the 
pain. 

I was supposed to be completely 
unconscious. They said I was when they 
were working on that foot. But every once 
in a while, I thought I heard the 
anesthesiologist come in. It seemed as if I 
was sittin' on a hillside somewhere, 
listening. I couldn't see what was going on 
but I could hear them talking. I could 
make out when the anesthesiologist 
thought I needed more juice. 

Anyhow, I seem to remember one time 
when they got a bone specialist to come in. 

He said, "Well, we've done all we can. 

Now it's in somebody else’s hands." 

After that, I didn't remember any 
other words. I could hear sounds and I 
could feel vibrations. I thought at one 
point for sure they were amputating my 
leg. 

I had a kind of jarring feeling through 
the bones on the leftside. I could feel it 
right up into my pelvic bones. Sometime 
after midnight, or so I was told, I awoke. 



There was a gal there seeing if I was 
conscious. When I opened my eyes, she 
told me, "Why, you still have your foot!'' 

Then I went right back to sleep. I don't 
know how long I was in that hospital. I 
know I had some rough days. Infection set 
in. 

The telltale red streaks began running 
up my injured leg. The doctor got in right 
away and started dosing me with 
antibiotics. He was there twice a day, and 
there was almost always somebody from 
home with me. I got to fretting about how 
much extra work there was for them to do. 
There were cows to milked and so many 
other things to be taken care of. 

I gather from this comment my grandfather 
didn’t consider himself to be very important. 
He says in reflection, "There was never a time 
when I thought there was a possibility I might not 
make it. I thought I might had been a goner when I 
was out on that road. I was pumping out a 
considerable amount of blood. As soon as I found the 
shut off point, I don't think I gave it a second 
thought. I knew I would make it. Why, I knew from 
the doctors were sayin' I was going to have a stiff 
ankle from now on. I wouldn't be able to run 
anymore, and walking was something I'd have to 
learn all over again. That aggravated the hell out of 
me!'' 

As if to add insult to his injury, Grandpa 
retorts indignantly: 



I was eating more antibiotics than 
food. They weregivin' them to me 
intravenously at this point , afraid I was 
gonna die of blood poisoning. There were 
probably all kinds of rocks and rumble 
runnin'around inside my bloodstream. I 
guess those antibiotics must have flushed 
thatoutta my system, because the red 
streaks started to fade and go back to the 
injury point, stopping at my ankle. Just 
about then, I got the hiccups! 

Lord only knows how many days I had 
the hiccups! Day and night. I ran 
everybody in the hospital nutty, went 
completely batty myself. Nothing worked. 

I swallowed water by the bucketful, nine 
swallows at a time. 

I had paper bags popped behind me to 
startle me. Nothing worked to shut off the 
hiccups. Sometime after the third or 
fourth day, whatever length of time it was, 
I became aware of the fact that every time 
I hiccupped, I had a strong taste of 
antibiotics. 

So, I thought that I was probably getting 
overloaded on antibiotics. 

The next time the nurse came around 
with another round of antibiotics, I told 
her I wasn't buying any. 

"Oh, yes, you are!" she says. 

"Now," I say, "listen to me please. This 
is what is creating the hiccups. So, I'm not 
going to take it. I don't want to continue 
to hiccup here for months on end until it 



becomes a habit. Just take those 
antibiotics away." 

The nurse insisted. "Doctor says you 
must have it, and what Doctor says must 
go!" 

Eventually, I did win the argument, 
but I had to take her by the wrist and told 
her to "cease and desist."She continued to 
try to force it on me, but I wouldn't let her 
do that. She left mad as a hornet but not 
before she turned around and said, "I 
suppose you know this will cost me my 
job." 

I told her to send the doctor to me the 
next time he shows up. I'll tell him straight 
out what happened. 

I realized after this encounter that, 
even through those nurses were all female 
and most of'em were Catholic nuns, they 
sure as hell ain't no sissies! I believe that 
there is more warrior-like strength in 
those hands and in those arms than those 
of much stronger, younger men. I found 
out since then that somehow or another 
that those nurses can endure more than I 
could, without a doubt. I also discovered 
that the nurse did not lose her job, 
although the doctor did scold her. She 
should have called for help, I suspect, 
dealing with an ornery critter like me! 

Now, I believe it was that struggle, me 
getting really angry, which got rid of the 
hiccups. The following morning when the 
doctor showed up, he had a very grave 
look on his face. I recounted all that had 



happened and that the nurse had done her 
best to follow orders. Directly, he said, 
"What happened to the hiccups?” 

I stopped him and said," Now that you 
mentioned it, I don't remember any more 
hiccups after I put up that fight." 

I can't tell you exactly how much 
longer I was in the hospital after that, only 
that it was too long. I did get out, and I did 
get to go home. The logging truck was a 
total loss, of course, and if we were going 
to earn any money at all, it became 
apparent that somebody else was going to 
have to do the earning. 



Chapter 19 


In his voice, I feel a deep sense of loss, 
seeping discouragement as he reflects his 
present circumstances: 

I did find a place where they had some 
milking equipment for sale. The boys and I 
had some help from a farmer getting it 
installed in the barn. With everything 
hooked up, we started machine milking. 

No more milking the cows by hand! 

Well, that was one way I considered 
myself fortunate although other people 
did not think so. I was basically 
handicapped and had to use a brace on 
my stiff leg for quite some time. But here I 
was, alive and the doctor finally declared 
the busted-up bones in my leg had healed 
more or less and he didn't have to 
amputate. 

I was grateful I didn't lose my leg 
along with all the other losses we had the 
following years. In 1951, my wife lost her 
father. Jean Claude Grandbouche died of a 
heart attack. Then, my older brother 
Lindley died in 1953. We drove nonstop to 
Southern California on Easter Sunday to 
bury him in our family plot. 

Later on, that year, my wife became 
uneasy. Her mother, Lilian, was also living 
in Southern California with her son Bob. 
Bob Grandbouche, that same little boy I 
met way back that day in 1932 had grown 
up to become a fine young man. 



He was serving in the Korean war in 
the airforce, married, and had a little boy 
of his own. Letters went back and forth, 
and my wife, Janet, began to suspect there 
was something wrong, something that 
wasn't being said. She asked directly and 
on Mother's Day in 1955 her mother called 
to tell her she had a terminal malignancy. 



Great Grandma Lilian, Grandmother Janet 
and her boys 

I gather that through reading some of 
these missives back and forth that cancer in 
that day and age was a rather taboo subject. 
At least this is the impression I got. Grandpa 
says that my Grandmother Janet went to 
visit her mother while she was living with 
her son and his family in Southern California, 
He states sadly: 

Her mother passed away on her 
second visit there. She buried her close to 
my grandmother and my older brother 
Lindley who was just barely in the ground. 






I stayed on the farm and tried to keep 
things going to the best of my ability. 

After her mother's funeral, my wife 
came home. Then, in April of 1956,1 got 
the news that my mother had died of a 
heart attack. We took another trip 
Sothern California and buried my mother 
alongside my brother Lindley and mother- 
in-law, Lilian. Our family plot was filling 
up too fast with headstones and grave 
markers. 



Great Grandma Addy and Lilian 


When we got back to everyday living, 
we were faced with hospital bills in 
addition to making payments on the farm. 

So, we bought and sold a few calves, fed a 
few hogs, most of which we used for our 
own meat. We bought several sheep. 

One was a nice big wether sheep of the 
Colombian variety. 

Now, here is another term I had to look up. I 
am learning a lot more about farming than I 
ever imagined! 




A “wether” sheep refers to a male sheep 
that has been castrated before he reaches 
sexual maturity. I imagine this practice was 
done because these “big boys,” as my 
grandfather puts it, were meant for meat 
production but not breeding. 

He adds that this particular type of 
sheep—Colombia were dual purpose sheep 
produces an extra-heavy coat of wool in 
addition to making for a tasty meal. 

Grandpa reports that: 

My wife furnished much of the extra 
money we needed to keep things going. 

She received a little inheritance when her 
mother passed on and made quilts, 
clothes, jam, you name it. We kept the kids 
fed and in school. We were finally able to 
keep up with the work, cleaning up and 
raising crops to harvest. We lent out our 
baling machinery and our fertilizing 
equipment to other farmers, which 
brought in some more extra money. We 
also still had some good milk-producing 
cows. 

Third generation they were, from our 
foundation cow "Cookie!'' But managing 
the milking machinery was pretty rough 
goin' for me. So, we went and bought some 
separating equipment. That made it 
possible for us to get fresh cream off the 
top and keep the skim milk to feed to the 
pigs and the calves. That helped some. 

As I cuddle underneath one of my 
Grandmother’s handmade woolen quilts, 



I envision their life on the farm. My 
father’s philosophy "Make Haste slowly" must 
have reflected what was happening on the farm at 
that time. Grandpa says wryly: 

"Just as I'd get caught up with one 
thing, another would need doin'. Our cows 
began to fall off in milk production, and 
we would have to buy extra feed, but 
didn't have enough storage for it. We did 
the best we could, but it soon became 
apparent we were losing ground faster 
than we could recover it. So, after a great 
deal of talking, figuring one way or 
another, we decided that we'd sell our 
modest little farm and purchase an option 
to buy a bigger farm with larger 
accommodations. We figured we could 
store more, produce more, and make the 
most out of our machinery." 

"We found a bigger place not too far 
away and took out an option to buy. The 
farm belonged to an elderly couple, and 
they just couldn't keep up with a big farm. 

Well, they gave us every opportunity in the 
world to find a buyer for our farm and 
complete the option. I believe that option 
ran around four years. We got in a couple 
of real good crops from our farm, raised 
and sold hay off the second. Although we 
put in a considerable amount of work, 
circumstances came up, and we were 
never able to complete the option to buy 
that second farm. 



You see, the old man died and left his 
wife holding the reins. 

She didn't want to give up the farm, 
but she didn't want to stay on there all 
alone either. So, when a younger couple 
came out and made a decent offer on the 
place, I didn't feel it was right to keep her 
waiting on us. " 

"We changed agents a couple of times, 
trying to sell our place. I really didn't 
wanna leave it, seeing as how I had 
literally scratched it out of the dirt, torn 
up the bushes, and made ago of it. No 
helping it; life came along and bumped us 
in the behind!" 

"The eldest boy, Bill, had joined the 
Navy and Bob, the youngest, was working 
for Boeing. He was off in the Seattle area, 
making Redeye missiles. Cranking 'em out 
for the war machinery. Bill finished his 
hitch in the navy in 1959. He came on 
home shortly afterwards and was trying 
to figure out what to do next. He wasn't 
going to stay on the farm, that much 
became apparent. He was an aircraft 
mechanic in the navy, and he felt he had 
enough experience to find work as a jet- 
engine mechanic for the airlines. 

He had, after all, gone to university 
through the navy. They paid for him to get 
certified training in aircraft repair before 
he even got on the rowboat! 

Now that he was stateside after 
serving out on that aircraft carrier 
somewhere in the middle of the Pacific, 



I recommended that he should reenlist 
and get a bit more experience under his 
belt. I knew that there were many men 
coming out of the Navy who had served 
longer than he had. Most of them had 
more training and time put in. With all 
their know-how, they'd be first in line for 
the jobs he wanted. But he was sure he 
could get a position, so he didn't continue 
on with the Navy. He stayed in Southern 
California, near San Diego, where he had 
signed out.'' 

"He didn't get his job as an aircraft 
mechanic, although he did find one or two 
jobs selling magazines, things like that." 

"He eventually went to work for 
dairymen in Chula Vista, California, near 
the Mexico border. He wrote to us about 
how things were going and then a girl's 
name began to show up in our 
correspondence. The next thing we knew 
he reported they were married! Now, I 
found it worrisome that she had an on- 
and-off-again relation with her previous 
husband. From what I had gathered, this 
fellow was found out by the law to be a 
bigamist! Well, she sent him packing, and 
he was never heard from again. My son 
wrote that gal Marylyn already had a 
little boy from that previous marriage and 
was expecting another baby from this 
philandering fellow!'' 

"Well, my wife decided to get on the 
bus and go meet our new daughter-in-law. 
She reported when she got back to our 



farm, she rather liked the girl despite the 
less-than-desirable circumstances going 
on. Well, just about then we had some 
news from our youngest boy, Bobby. 

He had returned from Seattle for a 
couple of days. There was a young lady he 
was courtin' when he was up that way. 

We had met her a couple times before 
and, low and behold, he too announced 
that they had decided to get married! And 
here we were, all the sudden with both 
boys with brand-new spouses. One of them 
with a ready-made family with another 
baby due quite soon, which belonged to 
some other fellow. And, it was not any 
secret that there was a family expected on 
the other side as well." 

Now, I had always known that my 
parents basically married because “It was the 
right thing to do.” But I do believe they were 
really head-over-heels in love with each 
other as well. Grandpa comments: 

Spring produced a crop full of babies 
thatyear. 

On April 21,1960, there was a healthy 
little boy born to our eldest son living in 
Southern California. Then, a couple of 
months later, on June 4, 1960, a tiny little 
mite joined the tribe. A more beautiful 
baby I have yet to see. A head full of curls 
and a voice to go with 'em! 



So, we got to be Grandpa and 
Grandma right quick! It seemed like we 
had babies coming in bunches like 
bananas, but the babies were certainly 
welcome. 



The new addition 



The rest of that year, 1960, rather 
collides copiously in my memory. So many 
things happened, and I think most of them 









were good things. Not so good news was 
that my youngest boy, Bobby, got laid off 
from Boeing. They let everybody know 
they were pulling out of the missile¬ 
making business. So, the newlyweds came 
to live with us on the farm for a while. We 
did somehow make the payments on the 
farm, and we managed to pay off the rest 
of the medical bills and farm machinery. 

But what little income we had was not 
going all the way around. Eventually, 
Bobby found work for a trucking company 
delivering everything from broccoli to 
Christmas trees. 



Chapter 80 


Sometime around 1962 or so, we got 
the news from our son Bill that another 
baby was coming down the pike. I hadn't 
met this gal Marylyn before and decided 
that a visit might make a good sightseein' 
vacation of sorts. I wanted to take my wife 
to some of the countryside I'd seen in that 
neighborhood during my wanderlust 
years. So, we meandered down through 
Oregon and picked up someplace over on 
the southern side of Nevada. 



Pictures from their trip 






A sight to behold 


We eventually wound up in southern 
Utah. I wanted my wife to see Bryce 
Canyon, but we didn't get to see much of 
the park at all. There was a snow storm in 
our way! So, we went on over to Glen 
Canyon. 

I thought my wife might like to see 
how the dam wasgoin'. I had been out this 
way before they even dreamed up that 
cockamamie scheme. We had snow there 
as well. I was beginning to think we were 
in the middle of some kind of blizzard, that 
was enough to make us give up our 
sightseein'. 













We headed on down into Ash Fork, 
Arizona, and went to bed with beautiful 
bright sunny weather. I felt it was the 
perfect time to take in a trip to the Grand 
Canyon, while we were up this way. We 
got up that morning and headed out to 
the high desert mountains of Prescott, 
Arizona. We wanted to see the canyon rim 
before sunup, so it was still dark when we 
got going. We scarcely got moving away 
from the hotel when wouldn't you know it, 
it began to snow! Driving through that 
snow was like driving through a fall of 
feathers. 

We did the best we could following the 
freight trucks on the freeway. Sometime 
that morning, the storm blew over and we 
made it to see the canyon. 

The sun came out on the rim, and we 
could see a long, long way into the 
mountains. It was a view that was well 
worth the trip. The air was so clear it 
seemed to glow with light. There weren't 
many towns near abouts—just one great 
expanse. We felt as if we had the whole 
universe in our back pockets! 




A beautiful view 


Well, I guess we needed to hurry a 
little by then. We wanted to get into Chula 
Vista by the end of the day, if we could. So, 
we got the wheels rolling. We had lunch in 
Yuma and moseyed on down into Calexico. 
We crossed the border into Mexico. 

I guess I should've thought about that 
a little bit. 

I wanted to show my wife the 
countryside I had worked in during the 
1920s. It hadn't changed all that much. 

Well, I shouldn't say that as the roads 
were paved. They hadn't been when I was 
here last. But driving in Mexico was still 
considered a competition sport. They'd 
leave you laying in the dust, no signals, 
just blowing their horns announcing their 
arrival or to just to getya outta the way 
before sailing past. We left Tijuana scared 
stiff! 

We did get into the sleepy little town 
of Chula Vista. I think it might have been 


near on to darkness the next day. I don't 
recall exactly. I just know that when we 
got to the address the kids had given us, 
we found out they had gone off and moved 
a day or so before we arrived. Well, 
somebody told us where they had moved 
to and so we went and ran 'em down. They 
weren't all settled in yet, and we got to 
their place just about suppertime. We 
talked for a while but had to give it up and 
go to bed. After all, we'd been up and 
driving for somewhere near 16 hours! We 
stayed to visit, got to hold the babies, and 
started back to Washington. 

Now, I commented to my wife, I 
thought my new daughter-in-law was a 
bit off kilter or something. I didn't like the 
way she treated my son, and it seemed to 
me she would be talking all bright and 
cheery one minute and then suddenly be 
melancholy. 

It was like a dark cloud had suddenly 
gone past her face. My wife told me she 
thought it might be because she was 
expecting again and was longing for a 
little girl this time around. After two boys, 
a girl would be nice for her, I thought. So, I 
didn't dwell on thinking about it too much. 
I had other fish to fry. 

We decided to go see one my sisters on 
the way home. She was living near San 
Bernardino, California, which was just a 
little north of where we were at. We had a 
pleasant visit there and took in some 
countryside up in Oregon on our way 



home. We followed the Columbia River 
and went up into Portland. Had I known 
what wasgoin’ on at home, I would have 
come home quicker! 

I think I mentioned that my younger 
son, Bobby, was driving trucks all over the 
place, trying his best to put food on the 
table. He was out looking for a place of his 
own now, too, as he and his wife were 
expecting again. He'd left his wife and 
baby at home, alone on the farm. She 
didn't know nothin' about nothin'. She was 
just a slip of a girl, who could barely boil 
water much less try to manage all the 
farm work that needed doin'. Nobody 
could've done it and it made me a little 
sore to find her all alone in the place. I 
thought I raised him better and let him 
know it. 

That wasn't the only loose end left 
hanging, believe me. I finished out some 
custom welding work and sold my 
portable welder and only took in what 
came into the shop. We were trying to 
figure out where to jump next. I had 
gotten a letter from my brother-in-law, 
Bob Grandbouche. 

Now, he had served his term in the air 
force after the war. He eventually wound 
up assigned to Washington, D.C., to the 
Office of Security and Information, I 
believe it was called. All I could gather 
from him it was some kinda police force or 
something. He really wasn't happy with 
that work and left outselling insurance. 



He made a go of it for awhile and 
learned that there in Southern California, 
the housing industry wasgoin' thru the 
roof! 

They were building new "tract" houses 
just about everywhere. He thought he 
might as well find out about goin' into 
cabinet making and possibly construction, 
as he'd done a little of that before. 

So, he put it to me that if he did, he'd 
like me to join him. He knew things were 
not going well financially here on the 
farm. I wasn't sure I could really prove to 
be an asset for his proposal, however. 

I mean, I could nail two boards 
together, but that was about it. Building 
as a way to make a living, I felt I didn't 
have enough on the ball to make an 
attempt on that. Also, I was used to havin' 
my own business and I found that despite 
all the hardship, I rather liked scratchin’ 
around in the dirt. 

I really found I enjoyed farming after 
all. I loved seeing things grow, making 
somethin’outta nothin. So, I told him I'd 
have to give it some thought. He'd told me 
he'd keep the door open if I ever got tired 
of the rain up here in Washington. 

It was a relief that we did reasonable 
well that year. We got news in February 
from my older boy Bill in Southern 
California that, much to everyone's 
surprise and delight, a little girl had 
arrived. She was a fiery red-headed 
beauty! 



It came around harvest time; we also 
had us another beautiful little girl on the 
farm. Blue-eyed and blond; she was the 
opposite of her dark-haired sister. We had 
us an armload full of little beauties, that 
was certain. 

My grandpa reflects wryly, 

7 was just about as happy as a pole cat 
waggin its tail about those babiesf 
He continues: 

Sometime early in 1963, we began to get 
favorable reports from my brother-in-law in 
Southern California. He was doing well and 
wondered if we'd had any luck finding a buyer 
for the farm. I was tired of being one step away 
from the poor house, and my wife felt we were 
just butting our heads trying to stay on. We 
were both about soaked to the skin with the 
weather and sunny California was sounding 
pretty good. 

Fact was we had an old gentleman 
who came out to look at the place. He was 
a retired machinist and lived in Seattle. He 
was tired of living in the city, and his wife 
was gone and buried. His kids had married 
and moved on. He wanted to get a little 
fresh air, enjoy the country life. He made 
us a fair offer on our place, and we worked 
out a contract with an extended option for 
him to start making payments on the 
farm. It would give us time to gather 
ourselves together, sell off our livestock, 
the rest of the farm machinery, or so I 
thought. 



But I got news from my eldest boy in 
Southern California that put some urgency 
into the sale. He wrote to us that he was 
coming for a visit here pretty soon. There 
was another little girl, he reported, and 
although she was just a few months old, he 
felt an introduction was in order. My wife 
and I both agreed that this seemed a bit 
odd to be carting three children all in 
diapers all the way up here. 

We were about ready to write and tell 
him that we'd come down there instead as 
soon as we got the farm sale settled. But 
he arrived on our doorstep before we had 
a chance to turn around! 

We were surprised but happy to see 
them. However, his wife, Marylyn, was not 
with them. When we asked why, he told us 
that he had come home from work one 
night and found all three babies left alone 
in the house! 

He discovered she had up and left, 
taking her other older boy to his paternal 
grandparents or something. 

In the comment, I hear my grandfather 
struggle to understand. He sounds so 
devastated as he says in disbelief: 

She just walked out and left them 
without a word. My son found some 
woman who he knew to take care of the 
babies during the day while he was at 
work, and then when he came in, he had 
them the rest of the night. He thought he 



could manage. Suffice it to say ' the 
babysitter wasn't up to taking care of 
those three little kids. So, then he up and 
decided to put those babies in the car and 
head up to Washington. 

I must say I thought my son did a 
better job than I could under the 
circumstances. 

We watched as the little boy Billy ran 
around the farm. He didn't understand 
why momma had left. He was just happy 
to see Grandma and Grandpa. The little 
girl, my fine Irish lass, was just a toddler. 
She was only thirteen months old, I think. 
She hadn't met us before but figured out 
right quick Grandma had a lap ready and 
waiting for her. The youngest of the three 
was a solemn little owl. I believe she only 
about four or five months old. She didn't 
cry when I went to pick her up, but she 
didn't smile either. I think she was unsure 
if she was gonna get left again. My wife 
and I talked it over, and we knew that 
raising those three kids was just too much 
to ask of any one person. We knew we 
couldn't very well have the kids stay with 
us on the farm. That just wasn't financially 
feasible. So, we just got real busy to get 
the farm settled as fast as we could, get 
the live stock and machinery sold, and 
head south. 

I believe it was the day before we 
pulled out we went to Seattle to say 
goodbye to my youngest son, Bobby. 



He now had three little girls of his own 
and another baby due in the spring. He 
was also considering making the move to 
California. Driving trucks all day and 
night was taking a toll on his health and 
his family. He liked the prospect of getting 
a contractor's license, maybe working for 
my brother-in-law, whose construction 
business was going like gang busters. 

Well, I told him what the story was. 

He was as shocked as I was and told 
me he would talk things over with his wife 
before making any decisions. She was 
expecting, after all, and he wasn't too set 
on the idea of traveling too far just yet. 

We had picked up a travel trailer a 
couple of days ago from some friends of 
ours. We packed up what odds and ends 
we had, collected what money was left 
owed us. I had a few jobs I had done for 
folks left hanging, machinery that had to 
be sold. 

We put our furniture and household 
goods into to storage and got ready to 
head south. 




The time line in this narrative begins to 
jog a little as Grandpa’s voice begins to fade. 

I can hear the emotion in his voice as he 
recalls the decision to leave the farm far 
earlier than he had anticipated. 

I do not believe I have the vocabulary 
to present the story of the years that 
followed. We were getting ready to raise 
young ones all over again and didn't have 
anywhere to live yet. We just felt it in our 
hearts we would make do, as we always 
had. We would have to leave the rest to 








that Architect whose plans are not yet 
know to me! 

My brother-in-law Bob and his wife 
Audrey were minding the babies up in 
Escondido. They had a good-sized house 
and made room for them. Bob was doing 
custom cabinetwork and building a few 
houses here and there. He had received a 
contract, which could include me and 
anybody else who had a mind to work. 

Well, that got us on the road right 
quick! I have to tellya that we were in 
such a hurry, we got all we could in the 
travel trailer. We’d butchered what beef 
cattle we had, sheep, you name it, and put 
all that meat in the deep freeze, which we 
had plugged in at a friend's house. I think 
it took us a few days to get into Escondido. 
We didn't spend anytime sightseein' this 
time around. We drove directly to Bob and 
Audrey's place. 

Bill and my brother-in-law were both 
at work building a house. When we went 
in, the older boy, Billy, knew me right 
away. He greeted us with delight, 
although his sisters got a little more 
attention, naturally. They were babies, 
after all. 

My redheaded fiery toddler looked us 
up and down and then decided to do what 
came naturally. She climbed up in my 
wife’s lap and refused to leave it. 

Well! I could hardly blame her as 
mamas are soft and us granddaddies are 
nothin' but boney old crabapples! 



Our solemn little owl just watched', but 
when her sister finally came down off my 
wife’s lap, she clambered up my legs. She 
wasn't walkin’yet, but she could hold on 
to something and stand by herself So, I 
picked her up, and she looked all around, 
trying to size things up. She didn't make a 
fuss; she just looked at me for a long time, 
thoughtful like. From then on, they made 
up their minds they were ours. 

Thirteen years later, those babies are 
in high school now. We are just as much 
theirs, I think, as they were ours back then. 



Chapter 21 


My brother-in-law was able to locate a 
realtor who found a house there in 
Escondido right quick. It was not a big 
place, but there was a school nearby and a 
pretty good-sized park. We got outta the 
in-laws place and moved into that house 
on Felicita. By golly, it was just about then 
mama said somethin' about supper. 

That jogged my memory about leaving 
about a thousand pounds of meat or so in 
the deep freeze up in Washington! So, I 
thought I better haul off and take a few 
days to go up and get it! That would have 
been about spring of 1965. 

I remember for it was around this time 
in April we received word from "Camp 
Washington" that another little girl had 
arrived in my youngest son's household. 
That made four little girls for him. 

Now, when I got there, I went to see 
the baby first off. She was way too small 
and doing poorly. The doctor said she had 
asthma and was insisting that they move 
to a warmer climate. This rainy place 
would be no good for her. So, Bobby had 
pretty much made up his mind about 
going to California. He'd start off working 
for my brother-in-law and then locate a 
place to live. Blenn, my daughter-in-law, 
was not keen about making the move. 

She had her family all there in 
Washington, plus she'd never been that far 
from home. 



We also knew that would be three 
families all living in the same house! 

With the five of us and the six of them, 
plus my older son, Bill, that would make 
twelve of us living in the same place. 

Well, I went on ahead and got our 
provisions. I put the deep-freezer chest in 
the travel trailer. Bob and his family 
followed along and made the trip down to 
Escondido. 

On the way there, the baby did not 
improve. We wound up in the emergency 
room in Escondido when we arrived. We 
nearly lost that little girl. She had 
pneumonia. Those are things you don't 
like to remember; the emergencies, the 
hardships. 

But we all had a place to get out of the 
rain; we all had work to do. The little baby 
girl did get better, and while we had 
babies everywhere, my wife and I slept out 
in the travel trailer. The two older kids, 

Billy and Diane, had their fifth birthdays 
together while we were living there all 
packed tight, there in the house on 
Felicita. 

Now, I remember that birthday. I wanted a 
cake shaped like a shoe! Perhaps I felt as if 
“We had so many children we didn’t know 
what to do?” I certainly had no idea of the 
sacrifice my grandparents had made. But, I 
can tell you without hesitation, none of us 
ever went without. We were all well loved 
and each of us treasured. 



My grandfather illustrates as much in the 
following letter. He writes: 


"Slanted Observations" 

She is two years old. She is a 
peanut (in size). She is here. 

She is there. She is everywhere! 
She is a houseful! She is yardfull! 
She likes people; as a whole; as 
individuals. She opens wide two 
stubby arms and there is a place for 
you in there. You may be in a market 
full of shoppers, a hall full of 
freight with fritters or just a guy 
back from the cow barn. "My Sin," 
"Nite in Paris" Bay Rum and Cigar 
Smoke" or a pair of gum book, ragged 
jacket, disrespectable hat and more 
than likely shots of cow ointment. 

None of this registers with her. 
She sees you! She likes you! She 
rifle sights big blue eyes big over a 
tipped-up button nose and the target 
is you. She explodes across the 
intervening distance and big sister, 
the tricycle and the cat feeding her 
kittens just weren't there! They are 
bowled over, fallen over and 
scattered like started quail. 

She grabs you round the knees and 
climbs! She winds up in your arms, 
bear hugs you and pats you on the 
back, lights up the whole area with a 
dazzling ear to ear grin and yaks 
your ear full! And you wind up wound 
up around a little bitty finger! 

She commands Grandmamma to "det 
taffy freese"! She fetches your pipe, 
she tugs at your kitchen chair (She 
tugs on your heartstrings), she goes 
elbow deep into the cookie jar and 
comes up with all she can grasp. She 
puts one in your mouth and checks 
Grandmama's progress with the coffee. 



She clambers into your lap, gives 
you a hug, a peck on the cheek, and 
scrambles down again and brings you 
your slippers. The fight she waged 
with you yesterday, hands on her 
hips, eyes snapping and the Irish in 
her blazing, is water under the 
bridge! She made her point; She's no 
"patsy" and she thought she was 
right. Maybe she still thinks so! 

(you too may have a second thought!) 

But today is the day we are 
living; and she could see your tail 
dragging a little, and she knew that 
hot coffee would go down, and the 
boots and jacket too. She would cart 
them away and put your slippers on 
you and your tail would come up a 
little. "So, What!", about 
yesterday's outraged sensibilities? 
Today is the day! 

"Ah wuv 'oo! I get on your lap to 
tell you; and hug you again; and to 
get a squeeze and a pat on the 
bottom. I've got so-o much love to 
give away; I can't give it away' 
cause it keeps on coming back. 

It's a grand old world! Just full 
of such nice people! No end of 
wonderful things to see and do. And 
boundless amounts of energy to get me 
around to all the folks I like. What 
other kind are there? 

She is two years old. She is a 
peanut in size. She collects bumps 
and bruises by the hundreds! She 
bounces back like a hard rubber ball! 
She is sure the whole wide world 
loves her too! She is a perpetual 
motion chain reaction inspiration. 

She is my "Miss Iron Bottom." 

I am her Gran' Pappy. 



Such warmth of affection deserves to be 
shared, I believe. Grandpa recalls that: 

My little redhead would run up to 
greet me when I came home from work. 

If I was going someplace in the car, she 
wanted to be tucked up under my arm, 
right next to mama. Both the girls had 
accepted my wife as "mama."She was the 
only mama they ever knew. After a time, 
our baby girl learned to walk. She would 
stand by a chair or davenport, turn and 
look at her hands. She would get down on 
her knees and sort of bounce along if she 
wanted to come over to ye. She wouldn't 
walk over. I guess she felt it was the surest 
and safest way. She was always more 
careful, more thoughtful in the way she 
did everything. One night, she was sitting 
on a little footstool. She stood up 
alongside the footstool and discovered 
there was nothing to put her hands on and 
began to look over three or four steps 
away at the couch. Directly, she took one 
step. 

She looked around and couldn't reach 
the footstool, so she turned around and 
took another step or two. She was at the 
couch. Her eyes lit up like opals. 

She discovered she had legs and feet, 
and they would take her from one place to 
another! She walked back and forth 
between the step stool and davenport two 
or three times. Then, deliberately turned 
towards me. She started to scramble to get 



into my lap and, with a little help, she made 
it. She threw herself into my arms, put her 
arms around me, and gave me a little hug. 
Then she turned around to see who else 
was watching! Of course, everybody in the 
house was watching and applauded her 
efforts, gave a pat on the back, and told her 
how brave she was. She broke out into one 
of the brightest smiles I've ever seen. 

I hear a deep sigh of contentment in his voice 
as he explains: 

Despite the close quarters and all, 
everybody got along for the most part. 

There was a certain amount of scratching 
and clawin' just about as much as any 
siblings are apt to do. But, mostly, things 
went well. We finished out one contract 
house and got our money, and almost 
immediately had another. Well, this 
contract was with a realtor, Mr. Shepard. 

I thought the deal was highly 
satisfactory, but my brother-in-law was 
disappointed in the amount of money we 
were making. 

I recall we had some hot weather that 
summer. We went around looking for 
property we could buy, divide between our 
boys, and build on. There were several 
properties available that we considered. 

But when we got down to the black-and- 
white arithmetic, we just couldn't get the 
sums to square out. 



Our boys were scrambling around for 
work. They both had families to support. I 
was doing less than half of what they 
were, and I was struggling to keep up. 

My wife was now responsible for 
raising little babies all over again. Bobby 
had a job as an auto mechanic and liked 
the work. He was doing work for several 
shops and thought they all charged too 
much for the work they were doing. He 
found a little place of his own and took his 
tools and started to set up shop. He invited 
his brother Bill to join him as Bill was just 
making ends meet as a plumber's helper. 
They made an attempt , but suffice it to 
say, it never did work out. 

Meanwhile, our construction business 
was feeling the weight of the economy. It 
gradually folded its wings and went away. 
That's all I care to say about that 
particular subject. 

I got the feeling from his tone, he was both 
hurt and angry about it. Maybe that is a 
reflection in the future events to follow. 

He says: 

My older boy, Bill, started in dating 
another young woman somewhere in the 
fall of'66. He brought her over and 
announced that they planned to be 
married. She seemed to care about the 
three little kids, and she really wanted a 
family. I certainly approved of the idea 
from more than one angle but wasn't at 
all sure how our baby girl would respond. 



The older kids seemed excited about 
their daddy getting a new mamma and 
having a place of their own. 

My wife and I immediately began 
looking around for a place we could buy 
and leave them with the house on Felicita. 

Well, we located a nice little place 
there in Escondido. It would need some 
work, but it was close to a park, a school, 
and, well, I guess a shopping mall or 
something. I was just glad it had a garage 
and a backyard for the kids to play, if they 
came over. 

Bill and his new wife, Charlene, were 
married in February of1968. 

They had a little boy born into the 
family. We named him Johnny, after 
Janet's dad, and he took on my given 
name, Fielding. That meant a lot to me. 

But it was not long before it became 
apparent there was some discord in the 
house we left behind. 

That discord led to a parting of the 
ways. What had seemed to be such a bright 
and sunny future just a year before took on 
a dismal look. I don't know exactly what 
the bone of contention was. I know what 
she said and what he said, and the two 
stories just didn't match up somehow. The 
result was that she sued for divorce. 

I was in the courtroom when she told 
her story to the judge. It was the same as 
she told me. Our boy did not appear. 



Grandpa sounds disappointed in the 
way things turned out. He sighs and 
continues: 

So, she, Johnny, and the three other 
kids, moved in with us in our new place. 
Johnny soon started walking, being all the 
joy and care a baby can be at that age. His 
mama was a thrifty, industrious woman. 
She soon found work quite soon. 

Bill, my eldest, found quarters of his 
own, as did Bob and his family, who moved 
into a two-story home, and Bob kept 
working as an automobile mechanic. 

Now, everybody seemed to be settling 
in. My former daughter-in-law had her job 
with an auto parts company and made 
progress with her employer quite rapidly. 
She soon became involved in what I am 
inclined to call a splitter religion. It did 
not appear to have any specific creed, and 
had no description of themselves. More or 
less they had a so called "leader" who they 
refer to as a pastor. I couldn't get her to 
tell me if the man had any qualifications 
or education. 

She was vague and ambiguous as to 
their headquarters, but I gather it might 
have been someplace near San Diego, 
California, some thirty miles south. The 
best I could gather was they were "trying 
to help those whom were apparently 
beyond helping themselves. 

I couldn't find out anything else about 
this so called "community," as she called it. 



Very quickly after she joined this so-called 
church, she brought a young man over 
and claimed they were going to be 
married. They planned to move to 
Wisconsin, where she was originally 
raised. Well, I could see how she might 
want to be near her family, but I didn't 
want her to take the baby with her. He 
and our kids were just getting acquainted. 
I also wanted to get to know this young 
man. I was interested enough to learn that 
he was an operator of heavy machinery. 

I also found out he didn't own a car 
and had been out of work for quite some 
time. He related that he had some 
problems with alcohol, but that was all in 
the past now that he had joined the 
church and was on the way to recovery. 

My former daughter-in-law was sure 
everything was going to be alright and felt 
it was important that our Johnny have a 
daddy. 

Frankly, I didn ’t like the look of his 
actions, attitudes or stories I heard 
thereafter about this young man. I found 
out he hung out with a bunch of beer¬ 
drinking roughnecks. The final straw was 
he approached me for a loan. He explained 
he needed gas money. Well, I refused. 

I stated my opinion that I felt a young 
man contemplating marriage, taking on a 
family, who was not working, didn't have 
a car, and didn't even have enough saved 
up for gas for that 1500-mile trip, should 
probably get his act together a bit before 



carrying on with anyone, much less my 
former daughter-in-law. And I told her, 

I thought she had come to a hog's nest 
for feathers! I suppose that hurt 
somebody’s feelings, but I felt it was 
important to state my feelings about the 
matter, and my wife agreed with me. 

Well, they got her folks to lend them 
some money, and they went to live in 
Wisconsin. Her father promised the young 
man a job if he could stay sober. He also 
assured us that they would take on our 
Johnny and were looking forward to 
getting to know their grandson. They had 
never seen him before. So, they left with 
their worldly gleanings and got married 
as soon as they got there. 

We had one or two communications 
from them. A wedding announcement and 
how Johnny was getting along famously. 

Very soon the letters stopped. I thought 
the first frost had fallen and the young 
man had turned tail and headed to 
Southern California. I had heard that he 
had come back here the first of September 
and was back in the bars with his wino 
gang. But we didn't see or hear anything 
directly. That was the last we saw of our 
her and baby Johnny. 

This recording was so difficult to hear and 
process. My grandfather sounds absolutely 
devastated. How could he not be? He shares 
his sentiments with his sister Teressa in this 
heartfelt letter. 



July 17, 1974 


Dear Teressa: 

I remember when I was four years 
old; a bunch of cold, wet, half- 
drowned chicks were brought in the 
house and placed in the oven under a 
woolen shawl. Two or three hours of 
slow warmth and close care to keep 
them from piling up and smothering 
and they were bright and chirpy, 
ready to face the world again. 
Sometimes there would be only one 
chick to rescue. Some hens have 
enough sense to get their chicks to 
dry shelter or hover over them when 
it rains. Other hens only care for 
themselves and leave their chicks to 
get wet and cold and no one else is 
around to provide needed care for the 
chicks and thus they perish. 

So, what? A parent can choose the 
same. They can copulate and likely 
succeed with a new brood of chicks. 
Then in turn, those chicks can be 
subject to being cold and wet, half- 
drowned and on sufferance to someone 
who thinks that because they are small 
and helpless and alive, they are due 
the same love and care and warmth. 

They deserve the same adulation 
and adoration as their more fortunate 
contemporaries. 

Example: Ten years ago, Janet and 
I arrived on the scene down here in 
Escondido and found three of the most 
forlorn, bedraggled humans whose 
parents could not accept the 
responsibilities of adulthood. Cold 
and wet and half drowned if you will! 

We have tried our best to be a warm 
oven and woolen shawl. We have had some 
success and some reversals. This I 
regret and will try to overcome. 



Then, another little chick 
arrived. This chick was fluffy and 
bright. My eldest son, William, and 
his new bride, a "Charlene Jensen." 
Yes, in 1968, at Palomar Hospital a 
son - John Fielding Guyer was born. 
Just like the others, he was left a 
foundling. 

Those responsible for his care not 
capable of thinking of anything or 
anyone beyond themselves. We have 
done our best to be capable of 
providing all the comfort and love, 
along with other things all babies 
are entitled to receive: 

Simply because they are alive! 

They are little humans. 

Our Johnny could not form 
words or even begin to share his 
story with us. Such was his emotional 
trauma. He is nearly six years old 
now, and has begun to use his 
intellect to overcome his speech 
handicaps. His momma gone away on 
some religious binge and I can not 
qualify myself to judge the merits of 
her theology. 

Without any care or regard, she 
has taken him off to Wisconsin, where 
I am afraid he will be left out in 
the rain a lot. 

I shall respectfully decline your 
offer for a sheepdog pup not knowing 
which end the teeth are in! 

I hear that you have a little 
toddler in your house and that Jaime 
is walking on her hind legs, hot 
rodding all over the house. Hide your 
high heels, perfume and whisky! May 
the good Lord bless her and her keep 
her. 

I invoke the same consideration 
from the same source for our little 
lost boy who thinks this is still his 
home. In Janet's and my book, it will 
always be his home! 



We will keep it warm and dry for 
him. Anytime he is cold and wet, he 
can come in. 

My sincerest best regards to you 
and yours, 

Turk. 



Grandpa with us grandkids. 


To this comment, I can only relate that my 
cousin Johnny has reconnected with his 
sisters, but beyond that, I don’t know r much 
aside from that he w r as still living in 
Wisconsin the last I knew. 

I’ll report that my father, Robert Guyer 
w r as like many mechanics. He fixed and 
repaired half the cars and trucks in 
Escondido, or so it seemed. He ended up with 
a yard full of cars, some running and others 
left until the rust of age came to claim them. 





Us “Guyer girls” spent many summers 
together. We were Girl Scouts together. We 
all learned to swim together, skate together, 
dance, play softball, and more. 

I remember one summer, we all went up to 
Yucaipa to visit grandpa’s younger brother, 
my Uncle Edward and his wife my Aunt 
Marie. We devised a plan to put on a skit and 
designed our own costumes. My cousin Judy 
illustrated the programs, and we invited the 
public to come and enjoy a performance by 
“Them Guyer Kids.” 
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Some of “Them Guyer Girls” with Grandpa 

The price of admission was canned goods, 
which we insisted be donated to a local food 
bank. I find we had our five minutes of fame 
in a local newspaper article. 

Whenever we were out of school, it 
seems to me we were always on an adventure 


of some sort with my grandparents. One was 
to the Anza-Borrego Desert. I remember this 
trip as they took us in an old Rambler station 
wagon, and Grandpa warned us against 
“pettin any cactus.” My cousin Judy recalls 
that it was on this trip that a raccoon 
crawled into one of our sleeping bags to 
snack on some crackers! 


If. 



Desert cactus 


The desert was not the only destination my 
grandfather led us to explore. We made trips 
to Palomar Mountain Observatory and the 
Ruben H. Fleet Museum to “visit” the stars. I 
loved Grandpa’s stories about them! Orion 
the Hunter, Venus, the morning star, and the 
seven swan sisters flying through the 
Raven’s path. I remember looking through 
the telescope at a fuzzy bit of space. 




Grandpa told me, " This is the place where we can 
see the Exuberance of Heaven." I always liked 
that better than the Orion Nebula! Grandpa 
had a poetic explanation for everything, it 
seemed. 



Chapter 22 


Although it was difficult to hear, I regard his 
next words. He states slowly: 

I believe it was alongside June when I 
became aware I was losing energy. I 
noticed I was getting tired, not able to 
keep up with simple yard work. 

I thought I was just bellyaching. But 
one day, I was tending our little bitty 
garden. It made me happy to grow just a 
little something. Some roses, some 
sunflowers, some tomatoes. It wasn't the 
farm; still, I would run outta gas quite 
quickly. If one of the kids got up in my lap 
as they had always done, put their head on 
my chest or gave me a squeeze, there was 
something there I hadn't noticed before. A 
painful lump. I felt pressure in my chest 
and I couldn't get it out. I guess I knew 
what it was, and didn't wanna hear from 
no know-it-all doctor. But that happened 
eventually, anyhow. 


Now, I knew Grandpa was very sick during 
this time in his life. That would have been 
around in the middle of 1975-1976,1 think. I 
hear his low voice as he visits with family at 
his bedside. I hear one of the kids bust into 
the room. 



She says, "Grandpa! Look what I got 
from the fair! I won three goldfish! See, I 
have them in bag.” 

Grandpa laughs and says, "Well! How didye do 
that gal? Them fish belong in the water!'' 

I hear laughter all around as the littlest one, 
my sister Lili chimes in: 

“Grandpa! I got a new glove! They were 
givin’ them away at the Padre’s game! 
i stood in line for a long time. Look! Randy 
Jones’ name is on it!” 

" Oh, Wheel" Grandpa exclaims. 

“What about Pete Rose? Don't you think he and our 
Padres are goin ’ make it to the Series? 

I’ll give that one to my grandfather. 

He never lost faith in his San Diego Padres! 
She says to grandpa, with some indignation 
in her voice, "Oh, no, Grandpa. He’s the 
catcher. He doesn’t have a glove; he has a 
mitt. I got a GLOVE!” 

Well, that gets another delighted chortle 
because it was a fact my sister Lili was quite 
the softball player. My grandparents were 
especially proud about that. Grandpa reflects 
that, 

‘‘You know, back in 1924,1 ran the mile in 
4:34! That was a pretty good time back then!" 

We all agree that's still a pretty good 
time! His fiery redhead, my cousin Judy, 
comes in the room and asks if he wants some 
buttermilk. Judy cared for my grandfather 
like no other. She was such a comfort to him, 
as was “our solemn little owl” my cousin 
Kimberly. 

It’s these simple exchanges I treasure 
most, I suspect. I can hear the love and 



respect this man held, even on his sickbed. 
Next someone asks if he wants to hold the 
youngest member of our family, my brother 
Dan. 

My grandfather comments, '‘Let me see 
this little Daniel in the lion's den! Let him make up 
his own mind about me!" 

As you can imagine, Dan was the best 
surprise anyone could have asked for. He 
came along just before my grandfather 
became seriously ill, and my parents finally 
had a little boy after four girls. I think I might 
have been around fourteen or fifteen at the 
time. I laugh to think I checked his diaper 
just to make sure he really was a boy after 
all! 

My grandfather had many other 
visitors throughout the time before his death, 
bringing love and light with them. His 
younger brother Edward and his wife my 
aunt Marie bring fresh tomatoes from their 
garden to tempt his appetite. His nephews 
Duane and David spend hours with grandpa 
discussing his principles and philosophy. 

I can almost smell the pipe tobacco as I hear 
my grandfather explain slowly to Duane: 

"You know, before our boy Bobby came along, 
we thought we'd name him Roberta. But he didn't 
have the right kind of equipment for that! 

"We named our first boy after our fathers. William 
John and the second, Robert Lewis, which was my 
father's name. Granny Lewis rather insisted on it! 

I always did think a little girl would be nice. Now 
look at me! I'm blessed with a houseful! My girls are 
helping me to beat this thing! 



7 believe that attitude can surly make a difference 
in the human capacity for healing. Why , I know it is 
so! When Bobby was about to be born, they tried to 
stop me from coming in the delivery room. But I 
stood there and told 'em I wasn't gonna stand for it. 

I felt I should be in there, helping her. I felt that 
there was a place for pappy in these proceedings. 

If she wants some help, I'm going to be therefor 
her!" 

Duane and David laugh and encourage 
him to continue. 

Grandpa says with some indignation, 

“There were very few home deliveries at this time. 
You wouldn't want some' stumble dog 'getting 
underfoot. 

They couldn't help out. They'd just as soon get a jug 
and go smoke a cigar somewhere! 

"I think that when a woman has a baby, she's gotta 
be scared. Hell, I’m scared! But at least ways, we're 
scared together! There's nobody else who knows her 
like I do anyhow! And, I believe that only a woman, 
not a man, not a priest, lawyer, or politician can 
make any sort of decision on if she wants more kids 
or not." 

"That's strictly up to the woman. They're the 
ones havin' the pain, the joy, and the responsibility 
for bringing those young ones up. I mean, look ye 
here! 

"Igot a seventeen-year-old, sixteen, fourteen, 
thirteen, twelve, and think I got—what is it now — 
nine or ten grandchildren? And you know, I think it 
likely I could live to see my great-grandchildren. 

Such a thing can happen. 

I certainly hope that I see everyone together again!" 



In many ways, I know his wish has 
come true. 

In his great-grandchildren’s bright eyes, I see 
my grandfather look out and admire the 
mountains, trees, and seaside. In their hands, 
they touch the dry and barren earth. 

They learn as I did as my grandfather told 
me how “w/7/ow will always seek water." I hear 
their voices ring with laughter, tears, joy, 
and determination. 

I know they will smell fresh strawberry 
jam and learn how gooseberry pie with its 
tart yet sweet bite tastes on their tongue, 
reminding them of all the flavors grandpa 
loved best. They learn to walk as we all do, 
stumble and fall, discover the bushes and 
brambles of life’s journey— A Glorious 
Journey together. 



Our Grandpa- Fielding Lewis Guyer 



The Guyer family Tree 
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